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COMEDY, CLASSICAL AND 
AMERICAN 


By EDMUND WILSON 


HE last month (November 15-December 15) has been dis- 

tinguished by the production in New York of a number of 

excellent classical or semi-classical comedies—from Congreve 
and Moliére to Becque and Shaw. The Way of the World, at the 
Cherry Lane Theatre, considering the limitations of the producers’ 
resources, was a remarkable success: they were at least able to supply 
gay costumes and intelligent sets and with this encouragement and 
that of an admirable Millamant (Gertrude Bryan) Congreve’s 
comedy came to life with surprising brilliance. The wit and beauty 
of the dialogue, contrary to what one is usually told, proved more 
effective when the lines are seen to be identified with actual human 
beings than when they are merely read. The only objection to 
The Way of the World is that it is unquestionably of all Congreve’s 
plays the most difficult to follow: one is inclined to believe that its 
extreme complexity must have had something to do with its original 
failure when it was produced in Congreve’s own time. The first 
three acts are a continuous delight because one has only to enjoy the 
amusing things that are said, but as the play goes on and the situa- 
tions seem to be becoming more important one’s attention begins to 
lapse from one’s not understanding what is done. The Cherry Lane 
Players have cut it freely—chiefly, I suppose, to save time (though 
one of the best points in the bargain scene has been removed from 
what seem rather unnecessary considerations of propriety) ; and the 
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omissions, though they leave the play more manageable from the 
point of view of length, render the dénouement even less intelligible 
than it would otherwise be. But no doubt The Way of the World is 
always bound to present this dilemma. 

Shaw’s Candida was revived by the Actors Theatre, formerly the 
Equity Players, at a series of matinées with a good cast, in which the 
two women—Clare Eames and Katharine Cornell—were notably 
better than the two chief men, and a production which in its fidelity 
to period and place challenged comparison with the Moscow Art 
Theatre. Candida proves to wear better than The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray and not so well as Hedda Gabler. 

We of the English-speaking race leave our classic theatre to the 
matinées of the Equity and to such small producers as the Cherry 
Lane and the Provincetown Players. But the French support two 
official theatres for the purpose of keeping theirs alive. M. Gémier 
performed Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme here and did it very well— 
with a great deal of that running up and down through the audience 
which has been one of the innovations he has recently imposed upon 
the tradition of the Odéon. This device turns out to be particularly 
happy in the case of Le Bourgeots Gentilhomme, where it enables 
him to turn the Cérémonie Turque, in which M. Jourdain is made 
a Mamamouchi, into a really «xhilarating rough-house on an enor- 
mous scale. M. Gémier also paid us the courtesy of performing two 
comedies of Shakespeare, which from their popularity in English- 
speaking countries are no doubt assumed by other nations to be among 
the author’s masterpieces. But The Taming of the Shrew and The 
Merchant of Venice are, in their different ways, among Shakespeare’s 
pot-boilers. It was interesting to see what French conscientiousness 
and intelligence made of The Merchant of V enice—a play which in 
the original has little to recommend it except the fact that it is 
beautifully written. The French version throws out all the poetry— 
which would be untranslatable in any case—rearranges the scenes 
into six orderly acts, which have each unity of place and time, and 
works so effectively to make the whole play psychologically compre- 
hensible, almost naturalistic, that even Shylock’s ridiculous bargain 
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and Portia’s fantastic masquerade come to seem almost plausible. 
Here the use of the aisles by the actors proved perhaps rather less 
successful: a little too much of the business of the play was trans- 
acted among the audience. In the trial scene, nearly all the charac- 
ters were made to enter from the back of the house, with the result 
that when one first heard a loud murmur of “Courage, Antonio, 
courage!” proceeding from the center aisle, one’s first instinct was to 
suppose that some drunken spectator was being escorted by friends 
to his seat. For the rest, M. Gémier and his company were excellent 
with the expert economy and sureness of effect which in America is 
largely left to the monopoly of the Belascos and the George M. 
Cohans—the assumption being that anybody with a little good will 
and no professional experience can direct or act a serious play after 
a week or two of rehearsal. Mme. Simone did some fine modern 
comedies somewhat less brilliantly: on the last night of her engage- 
ment, during a performance of Porto-Riche’s Amoureuse, one of the 
gilt Louis XV chairs which, with the rest of the elegant interior, 
had served in, I think, every one of the plays which I saw Mme. 
Simone do, fell to pieces under the actor who was playing the part 
of Etienne; if the engagement had lasted another week, I have no 
doubt that the rest of the furniture would have given way, too, and 
I am afraid that it would have been dangerous to lean on the mantel- 
piece or to open the doors too brusquely. But these things do not 
really matter: 4moureuse—and La Paristenne—though written in 
the nineteenth century, are in form as classical as Moliére and do 
not require for their effectiveness any more assistance from scenery 
than Moliere had. They can even be satisfactorily performed by an 
actress as obviously too old for the principal roles as Mme. Simone. 
What they do require is technique and intelligence; and there is 
nothing which makes one feel so acutely the difference in degrees of 
civilization between the French theatre and our own as to see a 
comedy of this sort, with no color, no broad jokes and no action, with 
only three or four characters and a single interior set, stand up against 
a seedy production through sheer strength of intellectual interest. 

Another classic which does not depend for its effectiveness upon 
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the modern apparatus of production is The Little Clay Cart—a 
Sanskrit comedy written sometime between the fifth and the tenth 
centuries of the Christian era—charmingly performed at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. As in all Eastern drama, most of the scenery 
and properties are imaginary and much of the action is conventional- 
ized: when a character wishes to hide himself he remains in full 
sight on the stage and when he is supposed to be going a long distance 
he walks round and round in a circle. The effect is entertaining 
rather in the same way as The Yellow Jacket, that American travesty 
of a Chinese play. The Neighborhood Playhouse has, however, en- 
livened the sceies with appropriately formal settings (designed by 
Aline Bernstein) and contrived an enchanting pair of bullocks at- 
tached to bullock-carts which figure prominently in the plot: these 
bullocks are among the most amusingly imagined and the most sym- 
pathetically acted creatures of the kind I have ever seen and suggest 
new possibilities in stage animals. 

A classic of a more suspect character is Paolo and Francesca, 
Stephen Phillips’ once celebrated dilution of Dante into four acts 
of indifferent blank-verse was presented by the Cosmos Stage and 
Screen Productions Company at a series of matinées. The settings 
by F. W. Jones were dignified and agreeable—especially in the case 
of the ambiguous interior-exterior, which had evidently been derived 
from the Hopkins Hami/et and was rather reminiscent of Mr. R. E. 
Jones—a fact which seemed to have betrayed Mr. Morgan Farley 
into dressing and playing Paolo in the image of Mr. Barrymore. I 
shall not be harsh with the rest of the cast because Phillips’ play is 
probably impossible for dramatic purposes. 

The month has also seen two specimens of a new school of comedy 
which lies almost as far from Congreve and Bernard Shaw as it 
does from Moliére and King Shudraka (the author of The Little 
Clay Cart)—I mean contemporary American comedy. The virtues 
of this school have so far appeared chiefly, on the one hand, in its 
use of the American vernacular and, on the other, in its rather un- 
sophisticated satire on American life. The two new examples are 
Dorothy Parker’s Close Harmony and Sidney Howard’s They Knew 
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What They Wanted. Mrs. Parker’s play belongs, like such comedies 
as The Potters, especially to the satiric branch, which seems orig- 
inally to have been stimulated by Sinclair Lewis’ novels. The great 
danger of this sort of thing is that it tends to fall into caricature 
and to mistake a mere intensified comic-supplement ferocity for a 
real description of human life. Mrs. Parker, in her presentation of 
her suburban family, has not altogether escaped this danger: the 
wife, the sister-in-law and the little girl—like the people in Lewis 
and Zona Gale—are so many hobgoblins. But in the scene where 
the enslaved husband and the retired Follies girl, who lives next 
door, get drunk together on a Sunday afternoon and decide to run 
away and end it all, Mrs. Parker has at moments shown a kind of 
sensitiveness of which there is no trace in The Potters. The husband 
asks the girl to play The Blue Danube Waltz on the piano and tries 
to accompany her on his mandolin, which he is not allowed to play 
at home, but he cannot remember how it goes. Then the girl shows 
him the bit she used to do in the days when she did something and 
was somebody, and used to come out as the rowing-girl in one of 
those numbers where a bachelor is seen musing in an arm-chair on the 
night before his wedding. I wish Mrs. Parker had developed the 
dialogue of this situation a little more: she gets the people quite 
drunk enough to speak out more of what is in their minds. 

If Mrs. Parker’s play assimilates itself to The Potters and The 
Adding-Machine—Mr. Elmer Rice lent a hand in the acted version 
of Close Harmony—They Knew What They Wanted, at the Theatre 
Guild, falls rather with What Price Glory and certain aspects of 
Eugene O'Neill. Like them, Mr. Howard is occupied, not with 
middle-class banalities, but with working-class raciness and char- 
acter. And from the point of view of raciness and character, his 
dialogue is excellent: his Italian vine-grower, his San Francisco 
waitress and his I. W. W. vagabond—extremely well played by 
Richard Bennett, Pauline Lord and Glenn Anders, respectively—are 
considerable creations. Furthermore, he has involved them, up to 
his last act, in a very attractive comedy: this last act left me rather 
blank, however, as to the point of the whole play. I cannot see that 
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the fact that each of the characters knew what he wanted, which 
Mr. Howard seems to emphasize by his title, was of very much sig- 
nificance. In the earlier part of the play he seemed to be developing 
a theme connected with the humanism of the old Italian’s Catholic 
point of view as distinguished from the narrow Protestant point of 
view of the Americans about him; but, unless I.am mistaken, this 
matter is not shown to be vital to the situation. The dénouement, 
which seems a happy one to the audience, and, so far as one can tell, 
to the author, too, would, I fear, prove unfortunate in reality. The 
girl, who has arranged to marry the old man by mail, without know- 
ing anything about him, arrives at his farm to find that her future 
husband has just crippled himself in a motor accident on his way 
to the station to meet her. In spite of everything, however, they are 
married that night and the girl, full of passionate chagrin, gives 
herself to the handsome young I. W. W., who is working on Tony’s 
farm and whose picture Tony has sent her instead of his own. When 
Tony finds out that she is going to have a baby he at first flies into 
a rage, then agrees to acknowledge it as his, if she will continue to 
stay with him; the young man, who wants no responsibilities, sets 
out on the road again; and you are left with the not very reassuring 
prospect of a tragedy for the old man if his young wife does not 
remain faithful to him—as from what one has seen of her character, 
there is no reason to believe she will—or of a tragedy for the wife 
if she does. If O'Neill had written this play, the lover would have 
come back again and spoiled the young waitress’s sacrifice by opening 
his affair with her again. This would have demoralized the girl 
and she would have taken to drink. The old man, seeing that some- 
thing was wrong, would have become morbid about the child and, 
at last, discovering that Amy was still untrue to him, would have 
strangled it in a fury. Then the girl would have killed herself 
and the lover would have shot the old man and himself been finally 
apprehended by the California police for an I. W. W. outrage which 
he had never committed. This would, I admit, have been a little 
forced and a little hysterical, but it would have shown a determina- 
tion to carry through the logical interactions of a given human situa- 
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Clare Eames’s Prossy, in the Actors’ Theatre revival of Can- 
dida, is one of the most adroit and completely satisfying 
comic performances of recent years. Practically without the 
use of make-up, Miss Eames’s regally modelled face—so 
suited to Queen Elizabeth and Mary Stuart—becomes a 
fine and pliant mask for comedy. Even without the amusing 
externalities which emphasize this impersonation, the light- 
ning rapidity of Miss Eames’s thoughts as they race across 
her face and take shape in amusing action would create a 
brilliant Prossy. It is a performance of exquisite intelli- 
gence, which, while it never forces a laugh, never misses one. 








Arnold Genthe 


Morgan Farley and Phyllis Povah in Stephen Phil- 
lips’ Paolo and Francesca, which they oftered at spe- 
cial matinees during the past month under the direc- 
tion of Marguerite Robertson. 
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Fred and Adele Astaire bring their gay and ripened 
gifts to Lady, Be Good and make clear in their 
own inimitable way how infinite are the possibili- 
ties of the eccentric dancer when the gift of comic 
mimicry is coupled with a sure technique of the 
dance. 

















Balieft’s Chauve-Souris has returned to America en- 
riched by its short sojourn in Paris. ‘The enrich- 
ment lies chiefly in Benois, the French painter, who 
designed certain distinguished settings for Diaghi- 
leff’s Ballets Russes. Balieff has employed Benois 
not only to create the backgrounds for new numbers, 
but also to redecorate some of the old, for instance 
the burlesque of Italian opera which proved so 
amusing. Originally the little booth stood alone 
against Balieff’s black velvet curtains. Benois has 
supplied a painted street and street crowd to fill the 
rest of the stage. In other numbers which Benois 
has decorated he tends to supplant Balieff’s curtains 
with backdrops. 
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tion which we rather miss when Mr. Howard leaves us half-way with 
his all-solacing act of self-sacrifice. In any case, however, Mr. 
Howard has done a very good thing and deserves the peculiar distinc- 
tion of being a pioneer in making some genuine artistic use of the 
real modern California—one of the richest and, from this point of 
view, the least exploited parts of America. So far, the Los Angeles 
real estate men have been its only poets. 

The two best performances of the month are undoubtedly Pauline 
Lord’s in They Knew What They Wanted and Lenore Ulric’s in a 
light farce. Miss Ulric strikes one as rather a strong woman for a 
light farce: she has not only the tremendous vitality of which Mr. 
Robert Littell has written in The New Republic, but a masterly 
control of it as well. She never allows the character she plays in the 
second act of The Harem to become confused with the character she 
plays in the first and third. One feels that unlike many other 
American actresses, who can do only one thing well, she shows 
something like the qualities really required for sustaining the - 
more serious sort of role—the imagination which keeps firm grasp 
on a character as differentiated from other characters and the vigor 
which carries it through. One would like to see her try something 
more ambitious than anything Belasco has yet given her. 

For the rest, The Man in Evening Clothes is a mildly amusing 
translation of a French comedy and Badges a mildly exciting mystery 
play. Dawn is an earnestly intended melodrama about the younger 
generation. Parasites is a play by Cosmo Hamilton in which the 
audience are first titillated by the spectacle of aristocratic vices and 
then reassured by the demonstration that the smart people possess 
all the middle-class virtues. 

The Yiddish Art Theatre is doing a new play by Peritz Hirshbein 
called The Devil Knows What. Like The Idle Inn, which Ben Ami 
did in English and, I believe, most of the author’s other plays, it 
deals with the peasant life and the folk-lore of Central Europe— 
Russian Poland, I take it. It is hard for me to judge of Hirshbein’s 
merits: these are the only two plays of his I have seen, and I neither 
understood the original of the one nor had much faith in the trans- 
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lation of the other. They both had the pleasing qualities of a fairy. 
tale retold by a dramatic poet—for Hirshbein is a dramatic poet, 
though his plays are not written in verse. The Devil Knows What— 
the story of a young woodsman who falls in love with a water nymph 
—bears at least superficial resemblances to Hauptmann’s Sunken 
Bell. Both the play and the audience at the Yiddish Art Theatre are 
strikingly European: the audience sits through the long dramatic 
poem with great seriousness and interest: they commit neither the 
discourtesy to the author of applauding the entrances and exits of 
the actors nor the discourtesy to both author and actors of snatching 
their hats and escaping up the aisle before the last lines of the play 
have been spoken. American audiences usually arrive too late and 
leave too early: I have seen them walk out on Tristan und Isolde 
in the middle of the Liebestod. When the children of the Yiddish- 
speaking audiences have been brought up to speak English they will 
probably do the same thing; and for this reason it is highly im- 
probable that the English-speaking theatre in America will ever be 
able to command a sufficiently close or sustained attention on the part 
of its audiences to develop even so comparatively unexacting a 
dramatic poet as Hirshbein. 
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Flemish Morris dancers of the later part of the 15th Century, whose 
performances at Mayday festivals showed the influence of the exotic 
on the mediaeval ballet, as sketched by Herman Rosse. 
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THE LITTLE CLAY CART 


By BASANTA KOOMAR ROY 


if he could have seen the production of his play, The Little 

Clay Cart, at the Neighborhood Playhouse. Asa Hindu, I 
am exceedingly proud of the production and ashamed to admit that 
you could not see, anywhere in present-day India such a genuine and 
thrillingly subtle presentation. I marveled at the way—in far off 
modern America—the illusions of this ancient Hindu classic are 
recreated—so simply and so exquisitely. Perhaps during her recent 
visit to Bombay (where she saw The Little Clay Cart abominably 
given) Irene Lewisohn learned something of the ancient, mystic sci- 
ence through whose magic you see a man climb a rope thrown in the 
air or a mango tree grow and blossom before your eyes from a seed 
planted in a tub. 

The Hindu music of the prelude creates an atmosphere; the dark- 
ness of the first scene, gathering imperceptibly, plunges you into the 
affectionate lap of the mystery of nature in India. There—on the 
almost empty stage—you see light and shadow playing hide and seek 
in the tall trees languorous in the embrace of green creepers; and you 
hear the shrubs, like little ghosts, sighing in jealousy. 

Suddenly human voices disturb this dream of nature and a radiant 
female, Vasantasena, favorite courtesan of the ancient city of 
Ujjayani, stands at the temple gate. She is being pursued by Sans- 
thanaka, the villainous brother-in-law of the King, who is infatuated 
with her physical charms. The play has begun. Soon we hear the 
voice of Sansthanaka, the voice of darkness and lust that rings— 
audibly or inaudibly—throughout the play until it is finally smoth- 
ered by the voice of light and love that is Charudatta, the poor but 
pious merchant, whom Vasantasena loves. 
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The character of Charudatta has always been associated in my 


mind with that of Antonio in The Merchant of Venice and, by a’ 


curious coincidence, Ian Maclaren, who plays the part, played 
Antonio—in much the same spirit—in Belasco’s production. 

The Little Clay Cart, a favorite among Hindu comedies, is—asg 
produced at the Neighborhood Playhouse—funnier than the Grand 
Street Follies, more red-blooded than The Yellow Jacket, funda- 
mentally more romantic than Romeo and Juliet, more spiritual than 
Parsifal. There is the constant interplay of good and evil that there 
is in life—renunciation and robbery, tyranny and revolution, love 
and hate, forgiveness and revenge, laughter and tears—and it is this 
that gives it its universal quality, appealing equally to East and West. 

The production is so beautifully conceived and carried out that 
sometimes the eyes are so full of Aline Bernstein’s settings that the 
ears forget to hear and sometimes the eyes fail to see because the ears 
are so busy listening to the humor and the wisdom of King Shudraka. 

A Hindu must be profoundly grateful for this sensitive presenta- 
tion. The only thing I did not like about it was that it made me so 
frantically homesick. 
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Indian bullock carts, such as this one, sketched by Edla Bern- 
stein, have much to do with the humorous complications of 


The Little Clay Cart. 
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Bruquiére 








One of the most fascinating productions of the current sea- 
son is The Little Clay Cart, an early Hindu drama at- 
tributed to King Shudraka, which the Neighborhood Play- 
house has brought to its stage with a complete and unforget- 
table charm. The difficult problem of extracting the univer- 
sal out of the foreign and archaic, without understressing or 
burlesquing them, is one that the Playhouse has faced before 
in its dance festivals, and in Salut au Monde. But it has 
never solved it as successfully as in The Little Clay Cart, 
where the direction of Agnes Morgan and Irene Lewisohn 
catches the naivete and winning conventions of the Hindu 
theatre, at the same time that it strikes a fine note of uni- 
versality. On so simple and formal a stage as this, set by 
Aline Bernstein, the delightful and. many-mooded story of 
Vasantasena, the courtesan, is unfolded. 








Bruguiére 


The charm of the production of The Little Clay Cart at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse lies in performance and costume as 
well as setting. Under one of the canopies which stand at 
the sides of the stage to represent houses appear Albert 
Carroll as the Shampooer and Kyra Alanova as Vasantasena. 





Brugutére 








Just off the main street of Carmel-by-the-Sea and 
behind the row of pine trees that lines it stands the 
Theatre of the Golden Bough, where Edward G. 
Kuster has built one of the best equipped com- 
munity theatres in the country. The building draws 
its architectural inspiration from ecclesiastical build- 
ings of old Lombardy, and seems almost a stage 
setting in itself at night when one passes under a 
wrought-iron sign into the flagged court-yard, 
where pines cast shadows on the rough stucco walls 
and warm yellow light streams from the windows. 
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Cushioned willow arm chairs, spaced for the stretch 
of the longest legs, and set on the easy slant of the 
auditorium, combine with a restful absence of deco- 
ration to make the auditorium of the Theatre of 
the Golden Bough comfortable. Backstage, Ed- 
ward G. Kuster and his workers find comfort, too, 
in an extraordinary equipment, which includes a 
sky-dome, curving so fully over the stage that no 
masking devices are needed even for the spectators 
in the front row, a complete lighting installation, 
which utilizes both the stage and the auditorium, 
and a concealed orchestra pit, which gives unusual 
playing space and makes possible experiments, 
otherwise denied by the limits of the peep-show 
proscenium. 
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THE THEATRE OF THE GOLDEN 
BOUGH 


By SUSAN C. PORTER 


California coast stood poised, papers in hand as it were, 

waiting for the birth of a certain baby in order to have the 
five hundred inhabitants required for incorporation as a city of the 
ninth class. Today Carmel-by-the-Sea has three non-commercial 
theatres. This is not a typical California story, for it does not deal 
with real estate growth nor with madly leaping population, but with 
work for the things that people believe in and make sacrifices for. 
Carmel may now have a permanent population of some twelve hun- 
dred and a drifting population of as many more, but that is only 
comparatively important; Carmel has three non-commercial theatres, 
and that is supremely important. 

Of these three, one is the well-known Forest Theatre, with an 
unbroken record of fifteen summers of outdoor plays; one is the 
Arts and Crafts Theatre, which approximates more closely the typical 
Little Theatre, and the third is the Theatre of the Golden Bough, 
a name rich in connotation, where the dream of one man is being 
materialized. . 

Edward G. Kuster, formerly a lawyer of Los Angeles, has since 
boyhood cherished a vision, which took definite form during his 
association with Ruth St. Denis in the earlier years of Denishawn, 
when he came to Carmel, shortly after the Armistice. Always, an 
observer of the theatre and its development, and an habitual play- 
goer he has absorbed virtually everything written in America and 
England on the New Theatre since Gordon Graig’s On the Art 
of the Theatre. The design of the Theatre of the Golden Bough is 
in every detail his own, the artisans and workmen, all local men, were 
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under his direct supervision, with the assistance of a local contractor 
who had had no experience whatever in theatre construction. The 
only book even approaching a construction manual was Irving 
Pichel’s little pamphlet, On Building a Theatre. 

On June sixth, 1924, Mr. Kuster brought his dream into working 
form, and opened, with a significantly chosen play, what is declared 
by one qualified judge to be the most beautiful and the most perfectly 
equipped intimate playhouse in America. 

Its reason for being was thus stated on the program for the opening 
night: “The Theatre of the Golden Bough has an active working 
principle. Its aim is the intelligent production of significant plays 
intended for audiences of mature mentality. Whether in comedy, 
tragedy, pageantry, or in the varied dramatic forms that lie between, 
the basis of selection and production will remain uniform. Behind 
this working policy lies a broader purpose, namely, co-operation with 
all other efficient agencies for the cultivation of the imaginative re- 
sources of the American community.” 

The main street of Carmel runs straight and steeply down to the 
western sea. A row of old pine trees runs with it, black against 
blue ocean or red winter sunset. Little shops, careless old wooden 
ones, prosaic modern ones, consciously picturesque new ones, string 
along it, and just off from it rises the gauntly beautiful structure of 
the Theatre of the Golden Bough. It is based, architecturally, on 
the ecclesiastical buildings of old Lombardy, and is done in stucco 
of warm earth-tones, rich browns and gray-purples, with interesting 
plaster cornices. Lofty and crowded in this haphazard village street, 
it does not, in daylight, quite explain itself to the eye. 

But wait until at night you pass from the street under an old 
wrought-iron sign into an outer courtyard flagged with chalk-stone. 
The sky is darkly blue, light picks out a straight strong wall-angle, 
tree-shadows are flung against the rough surface, a burning star hangs 
in the black pine-boughs and the roar of the sea is in your ears. You 
have met beauty, and already a mood is established. 

The actual entrance is through a simple foyer where coffee is 
served during intermissions and talk bubbles freely for contradiction. 
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You enter the auditorium through a side wall. You are aware of 
soft indirect lighting, very becoming to a gathering audience, of 
mellow plaster walls restfully free from decoration, of plain heavy 
curtains of midnight blue. You find your seat, a willow arm-chair, 
comfortably cushioned, and so spaced that the longest legs may be 
at rest. As the music begins you realize that the musicians are 
completely hidden from sight. In an atmosphere of utter simplicity, 
quiet and comfort, you relax and wait for what may come. 

So much for what meets the casual eye. Back of this restful 
simplicity is the extraordinary equipment concerning which Mr. 
Kuster has given us notes for the following description. 

Technically the theatre is notable on four scores: its sky-dome, its 
lighting equipment, its forestage, and its concealed orchestra pit. 

The sky-dome, which takes the place of backdrop or cyclorama, 
curves completely around and over the stage. It is constructed of 
metal lath on a steel framework, surfaced with plaster, and weighs 
fourteen tons. The dome is lighted by a battery of forty-two flood 
lamps of 1,000 watts and 500 watts and by sixteen 1,000-watt spot- 
lights. These lights are placed at the edge of a light bridge back of 
the top of the proscenium. The whole lighting system, including 
the lights for the sky-dome, is controlled from a single switchboard 
in the projection booth above and behind the audience through 
ninety-eight remote-control switches and forty-eight dimmers. There 
are two hundred and forty separate lighting circuits in the building 
and the total connected load of power that can be used is 200,000 
watts. Besides the lights for the dome, there are fifteen spotlights 
concealed behind beams in the ceiling of the auditorium, sixteen 
baby-spots concealed in the niches in the side walls, another series of 
baby-spots attached to the tormentors at the sides of the proscenium, 
a concert-border on six circuits, and a goodly array of stage-pockets 
for attaching ground rows, floods, etc. 


The theatre has a forestage thirty-eight feet wide projecting like 
a rounded wedge eighteen feet deep into the auditorium. Four steps 
lead to the main stage. At each side are semi-gothic entrances outside 
the proscenium. 
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Underneath the forestage is a hidden orchestra pit—practically a 
music room. The sound oft the orchestra is thrown out from a back 
wall of seasoned maple through cloth-covered grilles in the steps 
which curve down from the forestage to the auditorium level. 

The scene-storage is in a deep concrete pit under the main stage. 
Sectional traps on the stage permit the opening of a trench thirty-six 
feet long, through which scenery can be raised and lowered. 

Ordinarily no teaser curtain is used, and the occupants of all the 
seats, even those in the front row, look up into the dome without 
any masking devices, permitting amazing effects of loftiness, although 
the actual opening of the proscenium arch is only twenty-one feet 
high. 

Of course, this remarkable equipment is only slowly revealing its 
full possibilities. It is not simply in the experimental, but in the 
divinely accidental stage, where a mistake in lighting or an unwary 
shadow cast from the bridge upon the sky-dome may give some 
beautiful, startling suggestion. “In four years,” says Mr. Kuster, 
“we may know just what we can do with it; now we're having lots 
of fun trying.” 

The choice of a play for the opening night was as significant as 
the building of the theatre, a choice which defied all the dictates 
of worldly wisdom. The Mother of Gregory, a poetic tragedy in 
one long act written for Ellen Van Volkenburg by Maurice Browne, 
a writer yet to be fully recognized as a dramatist, a play that makes 
absolutely no concessions—to open a new playhouse with it was surely 
a brave gesture. And it was justified. 

The Mother of Gregory is described as a ballad-play, an experi- 
ment, we believe, in which the germ-idea of the old Scotch ballad 
Fair Annie of Lochroyan is allowed to expand into a drama, retain- 
ing something of the original ballad quality by use of refrains and 
repetitions. The ballad is grim, but the play with its theme of 
wolfish mother-love that bargains with the powers of evil to attain 
its end, is grimmer yet,—a strangely wrought thing, of night and 
storm and shadows; of waves and heights and calling voices; of a 
bed where a young man sleeps his life away and a spinning-wheel 
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where an old witch-mother bends to chant her wicked runes— 

“Stay the shuttle and snap the thread, 

Lives are snapped as the spell is said”; 
of voung love helpless and betrayed, yet exultant, for Annie, walking 
tragic and uplifted to her death, can still say, “I do not know why 
God does these things to men and women, and they are not to be 
borne. But, though He has destroyed your son and my lover and the 
life of life within me, yet do I trust Him still, because I am glad for 
the great glory of love.” 

The Mother of Gregory was followed by Thomas Wood Stevens’ 
miracle play, The Nursery Maid of Heaven, Ibsen’s Master Builder 
and the world premiere of St. John Ervine’s The Ship. 

So another of the line of insurgent theatres has been opened and 
under the Golden Bough, symbol of liberation and of admission into 
the world of spirit, an intensely interesting experiment is being made 
by one courageous man. And out here on the coast many people 
are watching this little haphazard town among the pines, where the 
roads are bad and we cook on oil stoves and Play Committees meet 
on the running-board of a motor-car, and where enthusiasts of all 
sorts are working hard and happily for the things in which they 
believe. 





Fifteenth century dancers bedecked with “a few ribbandes, 
bracelets, earrings, and silke girdles and handkerchers.”’— 
Drawing by Herman Rosse. 
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HAWAIIAN HULA MASTER 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


HE old back-turning world passed him by: 

The world that left Columbus in his cell, 3 
And Belisarius begging from his curb, 

And clown Grimaldi weeping lonely tears. 

But he knew not these names that mean to us 

Fortune’s wheel turned; his Columbus sailed 

Up the Pacific in canoes were hollowed 

In Hawaiki, with the greenstone axes, 

In Hawaiki, in the old lost days. 
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I found him once, old game-cock on the roost 
Watching with shuttered eye, and had him take me 
Where Laka was not— 
Laka, the goddess of the green-branched altar— 
Where he was master of a dance was merely 
Bellies like mill-stones turning; yet he sat there 
Like some great virtuoso who’s once more 
Before his audience; he wore the ilima wreath, 
And from the ipu, from the gourd he rattled 
Came sounds as strange as echoes— 
Came sounds like echoes from Hawaiian caves. 

Far, far within the hula’s for the King; 
The wreaths are smelling like an isle of flowers; 
And like an isle of sea-birds rising up, : 
The dancers move, and ‘he is there, the master. . . . : 


The crocus-yellow ilima grows beside 

His grave; ‘tis where canoes once sailed 
For Bolutu and the Southern Seas; 

His house is overgrown, that quiet house 
That had an old man sleeping on its mats. 
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Saint Joan at the National Theatre in Prague, 


where it was directed by Karel Dostal and set by 
Vladimir Hrska, differed radically from the play 
New York and London saw. Shaw’s own direction 
for the setting above reads, “a patch of ground on 
the south bank of the silver Loire, commanding a 
long view of the river in both directions.” Hrska, 
disregarding Shaw and English and American prec- 
edents, treats the Loire and its banks as Giotto 
might have handled them. 
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Emil Pirchan’s setting for Zwingburg, an opera by 
Ernst Krenek recently produced at the Staatsoper, 
Berlin, under the direction of Franz Hérth, makes 
use of the endless levels which are becoming more 
and more typical of Pirchan’s work. In the sym- 
bolized industrial struggle here represented, the 
<reat open mouth at the right, standing for Capital- 
ism, is stretched wide for its victims just as Hell- 
Mouth was in the old Moralities. 
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THE THEATRE AND THE 
UNIVERSITY 


By GEORGE PIERCE BAKER 


HIRTY years or more ago American universities offered 
courses in Shakespeare and his contemporaries timorously for 

the first time. Taking courage from the eager interest of 

their students they moved on to the drama of the Restoration and 
the Eighteenth Century. Soon the inevitable happened. Courses in 
contemporary English drama appeared, whose teachers had the te- 
merity to try to judge the current drama as the critics of the press 
always have. However, even these courses were successful. Then 
youth took control, saying, “All this study of the history of the drama 
stirs us to expression. Help us to write the plays we feel we must 
write.” Thus came courses in dramatic technique. Their students, 
believing they were helped by them, have pressed steadily for a 
greater development of this technical work. It would be bromidic 
to dwell on the admitted effect of all this in a wider reading of plays, 
in the appearance and rapid growth of experimental theatres, and 
in the coming to the professional theatre of many college graduates. 
What, however, is not bromidic and needs to be said is, that many 
of the historical courses are still given with little or no emphasis on 
the plays as plays, but rather on characterization and beauty of prose 
or verse—on matters which could be as well illustrated by the reading 
of some poems or of most novels and short stories. I believe that 
in all colleges where work in the drama is offered there should be 
an introductory course in the appreciation of the drama, open to as 
many students as possible, and offered in as many different ways as 
the special abilities of the teachers in charge may determine. Some 
of these students will inevitably go on to courses dealing with the 
drama of special periods or countries. In fairness to them and for 
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the betterment of dramatic taste in the country at large, such courses 
should be given with their main emphasis on plays as something to 
be acted—something to be judged with accuracy only when seen. 
These courses should make theatre-going for the college graduate 
more intelligent and more pleasurable by giving him not only under- 
standing of plays as plays but also catholicity of taste. In the next 
twenty-five years I am sure that our colleges will do more and more 
to enrich the later lives of graduating youth by implanting not only 
a general love of the fine arts but also that grounding in the elements 
of technique sure to make any art more pleasurable. 

All this concerns, however, the general student. What does the 
university owe the student to whom it has offered a course in the 
writing of plays? More than anything else it owes him a place 
where plays may be seen under fitting conditions—in other words, 
a theatre. 

The would-be dramatist needs knowledge of the acted drama,—of 
many kinds, of many countries, of many periods. It is lack of 
proper standards which most often defeats him. Examine a pile of 
manuscript plays submitted in any competition or for the reading 
of any theatre manager. Throw out swiftly the plays obviously 
hopeless. What remains? The larger part—much the larger—will 
be plays well put together, perhaps, but so reminiscent of this or 
that recent success on Broadway, this or that well-known play of 
continental Europe, that it is nearly impossible to believe there was 
any impulse in the writer forcing him to composition—except a desire 
for immediate monetary gains. Watch the vogue in plays on Broad- 
way. Any success in a new direction, however slight, means play 
after play of similar kind. Don’t blame the manager wholly for 
this. Whatever his responsibility may be a greater must rest on the 
would-be dramatists, young and old, who think that success lies 
in imitation. Ideas and form such workers copy well, but the indi- 
vidualizing something which turns a play into a work of art is 
lacking. What these people must be taught (if they are to become 
more than entertainers of the passing moment) is that they must 
first have thought or felt something strongly enough to be com- 
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pelled to try so to phrase it as to create understanding through the. 
emotional response of their audiences. Not to rephrase for the 
general public what has already been generally approved but to 
try to find the form which will convey to the general public what the 
writer is determined to convey,—that is the attitude to be developed. 

Standards—informative, steadying standards—are what our young 
workers in the theatre need. They face audiences which in spite 
of a growing understanding of the theatre are still preponderantly 
made up of people who blindly follow their emotional responses 
along the lines of least resistance. This means liking what is tritely 
theatrical rather than humanly right, liking that which is easiest 
to feel, and consequently to understand. It is easier as an auditor 
to respond to signals, symbols, for mirth or pity than it is, through 
sympathetic understanding of a character or of the author’s point of 
view, to feel amusement or pain to which most people are ordinarily 
insensitive. The dramatist must study the public early and late, 
not to truckle to its desire for signals and symbols but in order to 
learn how he inay induce it to feel what he wants it to feel and feeling 
understand. For all this a theatre is necessary. 

Youth bluffs. The finer the spirit of the young artist the more 
unsure and secretly timid he is in trusting his instincts for expression. 
Basically he has a deep reverence for the best accomplishments of 
the past, even if he feels he cannot be satisfied to express himself 
in the same terms. In the great rhythm of emotional life he is too 
liable to mistake what is commonplace for something highly indi- 
vidual, merely because of its momentary intensity for him. What is 
really finely individual in his feeling and thinking about life, as he 
has read of it or experienced it, he too often passes over as of no 
consequence. He exults when he can sweep down the broad currents 
companioned by the multitude, oblivious that he may be lost in the 
crowd. He forgets that what the isolated thinker, the lonely traveller, 
brings back to the great world may open up a new field of science or 
reveal a new continent. 

He needs to learn that form is not rigid, is not a fashion, a moral 
or an artistic obligation, but something an artist chooses after much 
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selective thought as the best medium for the expression to which 
he finds himself compelled. Youth has too often a marvelous faith 
in the effectiveness and finality of five acts, four acts, three or one; in 
prologues or epilogues; in scenes replacing acts, etc. Instead of talk- 
ing of all this, how better prove to him that all have their wise and 
their unwise uses than by demonstrating it to him in a theatre? 

Just as the playwright should understand that rightness of form 
is relative to the purpose of the individual dramatist, so, too, he 
should be taught catholicity of taste. Nearly every beginner pins his 
faith to the kind of work he does best. He is the uncompromising 
realist, romanticist, expressionist—what you will, or rather what he 
wills. He who has watched a generation of playwrights will be 
sure, however, that nothing is more common than for the realist to 
turn romantic, for the youthful cynic to discern, with the passing 
of the years, poetry—even beauty—where at first he saw only harsh 
realism and squalor. A theatre makes it possible to illustrate the 
rightness of each kind of work—to show the worker that artistic 
truth lies in no one form, idea or message, but in the content that 
is the dramatist’s individual contribution, and that the finest truth 
lies in the perfect inter-adjustment of thought, emotion and form. 

Many a playwright of experience is curiously unable to judge his 
own work. Subject his manuscript to discussion by sympathetic 
fellow workers and he will undoubtedly gain, but what will trans- 
form him is to see his manuscript in course of production and, above 
all, tried out before an audience accustomed to seeing plays in 
process of development. From criticisms he can glean at the per- 
formances, from written comments such as University audiences pro- 
vide, he will see his play from many angles, through many precon- 
ceptions and prejudices. ,Through these same audiences he will begin 
to sense the chief characteristics of the greater audiences he must 
eventually face. More than that, he will come to understand how 
it is that what is for him sound, moving and climactic in his writing 
may be none of these for the audience at which he aims. He begins 
to see his work, not any less as the artist, but as the artist interpreting 


to his public. 
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Perhaps it is characteristic of artists in general, certainly it is of 
workers in the theatre, to wish to be high specialists. Playwrights 
will work with endless patience on their manuscripts, but when they 
have watched one set of rehearsals they rebel at more—unless the 
plays be their own. They do not like to know intimately what goes 
on behind the curtain if it means shifting scenery or helping the 
chief electrician. They do not willingly take courses in designing 
scenery, costumes, or properties, unless they have some special gift 
in such matters. Yet as soon as a dramatist understands what all 
these branches may contribute to that curiously complicated result—a 
produced play—his writing gains in producibility. He prepares 
intelligently for each complementary worker to do his part—though 
he does not attempt to do the work for him. He becomes one 
of a corps—a commanding officer, if you like—and not an individual 
insisting on pet ideas who complicates a group. The arts of the 
theatre, if studied separately, are likely to have the importance of 
each so over-emphasized that when a student thus trained must 
share in a difficult production there is wastage, confusion,—and 
temperament! 

For instance, scenery as scenery is bad. It is right when it creates 
or emphasizes a mood, defines place or background, or sets off the 
costume play. Old-fashioned settings, new-fashioned settings, flats, 
curtains, stylized sets—none is always or generally right; each 
has its place. Beginners—particularly in this country—and some 
teachers want a royal road to treatment of a production. There is 
none. He who casts always to type is no better, no worse, than he 
who will not cast to type. A good production is the smooth working 
unit under a wise and skilled hand of many complementary forces 
Even a slight over-emphasis in scenery, lighting, or acting, a move- 
ment or gesture over speech, of atmosphere over characterization, 
may send a play scuttling down to its doom. As has already been 
pointed out a good producer needs training in his attitude toward 
his fellow-workers. He needs it, too, toward play, author, and actors. 
The ancient idea that the main important step to becoming a director 
is to be a stage-manager emphasizes a part as the whole and is pretty 
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well exploded. Being a stage-manager is good for what it gives, but 
it will make a director only of him who from birth was so intended. 
Why should youth stumble along the slow and painful road of stage- 
managership when all the necessary rudiments may be taught in 
a university theatre? 

Such a theatre must be both conservative and flexible. Most of 
its students will later, in one way or another, live and work in the 
regular theatre world. Therefore it is important that they be 
trained under theatre conditions not more exacting than those ordi- 
narily found in the commercial theatre. At the same time, they 
must not be trained so steadily with special devices for settings, 
lightings, etc., that they will find themselves at a loss when they 
become partners in productions touring the country. Here lies 
the danger in the training given by some experimental theatres. Stu- 
dents should be taught so that they can give the best production 
possible under the physical conditions of the stage on which they may 
work. On the other hand, the theatre in which they work should 
be sufficiently flexible to permit all kinds of experimentation. 

There must be much opportunity for the electrician, that wizard 
of the present-day stage. When we speak of the electrician in the 
theatre, we still think too much in terms of candles and gas, just as 
in the moving picture we are still too much under the spell of the 
regular theatre. The university theatre should not only train young 
electricians to lighting as real, as delicate, as suggestive as possible, 
but should abet them in all desired technical and imaginative experi- 
ments. Many an electrician thinks technically in watts and amperes, 
but not in terms of the imagination. Others riot in imagination, but 
are not properly based technically. Here, as elsewhere in the 
theatre, the leap inspired by imagination should be taken from a sure 
footing in technique. 

Places these university theatres should be where sound theory is 
drawn from past and present practice without limiting initiative or 
imagination, where beliefs are established which will sustain the 
young artist against unthinking conservatism till he proves his fitness 
or unfitness in his chosen field. 
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What is the hardest test the untrained, ambitious worker in any 
of the theatrical arts must face? When he is told that this or that 
can not be done because it has not been done, would not work if tried. 
When he is told that plays must contain this or that, must be written 
thus and so. To stand against obvious experience consciously unex- 
perienced oneself, that is exceedingly difficult. What is strengthening 
is to have worked in a group which has demonstrated again and 
again by work done in common that doing again what has been done 
may mean perfecting form and finish. It is in experiment that ad- 
vance lies. Not only rudimentary training but beliefs which will 
sustain a worker through times of doubt or crisis, this the university 
theatre must as far as possible provide. 

Drama has a strange history. It was a great spiritual force in 
Greece more than a thousand years ago, and everywhere in Europe 
between the tenth and the sixteenth centuries. Here and there as 
genius has touched it, drama has become literature. Most often, 
however, it has been an entertainer, a killer of idle moments. Yet 
whether dignified or undignified this drama has been chosen of all 
the arts by the American people as particularly their delight. They 
have made the choice by their enormously increased attendance at 
the theatre, their wide reading of plays of all countries, their presen- 
tation among themselves of successful plays, significant and insignifi- 
cant. For years American youth has pressed impatiently for places 
where the technique of the drama might be studied as advantageously 
as possible: it has asked for the drama an adequate, permanent home 
in our universities. And now by the recent gift to Yale University, 
drama has been placed side by side with her sister Fine Arts in a 
great centre of education. What should bring the giver, Edward 
Harkness, added pleasure in the widespread recognition of his gen- 
erous gift is that it will be the signal for other colleges and universities 
to recognize the drama in a similar way. By the act of Mr. Harkness 
the last step in the slow recognition by education of drama as an 
educational force and as a Fine Art has been taken. 
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HERMAN HEIJERMANS 


By A. J. BARNOUW 


N December 3, 1924, Herman Heijermans was to have cele- 
brated his sixtieth birthday, and Holland had planned to 
make the occasion a nation-wide tribute to the country’s 

greatest dramatist. But fate willed it otherwise; a fortnight before 
the anniversary Heijermans died. 

It is a little more than thirty years ago that Heijermans sprang 
into fame. I well remember the tempest that raged in the Amster- 
dam press over a trick he played the dramatic critics. It was in the 
spring of 1893. Heijermans had written his first drama, Dora 
Kremer, and was prepared to see it coolly received by both the public 
and the press. So little, if anything, of lasting value had been written 
for the stage in nineteenth-century Holland that it had become a 
generally accepted idea among the Dutch themselves that the nation 
had no genius for dramatic literature. Dora Kremer confirmed the 
author’s misgivings. A few weeks later a sensational success was 
scored by the premiere of a play translated from the Russian: 
Ahasverus by Ivan Jelakowitch. The day before the papers had 
carried a news item about the unknown Russian author, supplied to 
them by an interested reader who claimed to have derived his infor- 
mation from an English literary magazine. Ivan Jelakowitch was 
born on December 3, 1864, was the author of a satirical novel for 
which he had been thrown into prison and afterwards banished, and 
had died in abject poverty somewhere in the London slums. The 
premiere made an enormous hit. Ahasverus had been written with 
tears, wrote a leading critic, and another went this one better by 
saying the play had not been written, it had been lived. M. Antoine 
obtained the production rights in France for his Théatre Libre, but in 
Paris the play was announced as by Herman Heijermans, Jr. Called to 
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account by his Dutch producers for robbing the author of his due 
credit, Heijermans took pleasure in confessing the absolute identity 
of the famous Ivan Jelakowitch with his humble self. 

In rgrt, in a preface to a reprint of Ahasverus, Heijermans retold 
the story of his jump into fame by proxy. “When I think of it again,” 
he wrote, “I relish the episode as a pleasant souvenir of the never- 
finished battle with the critics. One would like to do it again if it 
were not so compromising for oneself.” 

The thirty years that followed this mystification were a time of 
feverish productivity. Heijermans wrote for the stage and, as a 
dramatic critic, about the stage, joining for a time the profession that 
he had challenged; he published naturalistic novels; he edited a 
literary magazine that shocked the conservatives by its daring realism 
and radicalism; under the pseudonym of Samuel Falkland he con- 
tributed short stories to an Amsterdam daily which, in the collected 
edition, fill nearly eighteen volumes; and in the heyday of his career, 
he conceived the plan of forming his own theatrical company for the 
production chiefly of his own dramatic oeuvre. 

Heijermans was a fighter all his life and the stage was his vantage 
ground of attack. As a socialist he despised the ideal of Art for 
Art’s sake. Art to him had a purpose and a mission in fighting social 
evil and exposing the methods and the men that he held responsible 
for it. In Ghetto he exposed the unreasonable cruelty of Jewish 
orthodoxy, in The Good Hope the unscrupulous greed of shipowners 
who care more for the premiums from the insurance company than 
for the lives of the crews whom they send to sea on unseaworthy ves- 
sels, in The Seventh Commandment the bourgeois morality which is 
not based on conscience and principle but on hypocrisy and fear 
of scandal. It takes a consummate playwright to create drama out 
of matter that the preacher supplies, and even Heijermans’ art was 
sometimes defeated by his missionary zeal. The hero in Ghetto, the 
rebellious son, bores the audience but does not convince it. If he 
had felt the pain of parting with inherited traditions which his 
reason taught him to despise, the conflict within him between do- 
mestic piety and the call of social duty might have made him a tragic 
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figure. But the conflict that we see is one between a son entirely 
estranged from his antecedents and a father in whom these ante- 
cedents are embodied. The picture of that Jewish home is done 
with an artist’s loving attention to picturesque detail, and it is that 
milieu, not the young hero’s phrases, that we remember as the 
essential beauty of the play. In The Good Hope, on the other hand, 
the reformer’s purpose does not mar the artist’s picture. No play 
of Heijermans’, nor of any other Dutch author, has held the stage 
so long, and more than twenty years after its first production it is still 
capable of keeping audiences spellbound by the truth of its charac- 
terization. The exposition of the merciless capitalist has nothing to 
do with this persistent success. The playgoer of today sees in the 
shipowner not the embodiment of a wicked system, but a wicked 
man as there are wicked men among his victims. And it is this 
triumph of the author’s creation of a living character over the symbol 
that he intended his creature to be which lifts this play from the 
mass of timely propaganda literature into the realm of timeless art. 

Hatred of the power for evil in society is the ground tone of this 
drama, but its correlative is the love for the weak and the down- 
trodden. As Heijermans’ talent ripened with his years, this softer 
feeling became predominant in his plays. In Uitkomst he has given 
dramatic form to the dreams and fancies of a dying pauper child; in 
All Souls he has contrasted two different attitudes of the Roman 
Catholic priest towards life: the one for whom the prestige and the 
authority of the Church are his first and last consideration and the 
other who wants to practise the faith that it teaches by acts which 
obey not only the Church’s authority but also the dictates of his own 
heart. In The Maid his indictment of the uncharitable social order 
has substituted for the picture of its hateful agent that of the no less 
hateful victim envenomed by harsh treatment, humiliation, and in- 
justice. Having stolen the letter which contains the evidence of her 
mistress’s sin, the maid acquires, with the power that the knowledge 
of the secret gives her, a satanic pleasure in torturing her victim 
with the fear of its revelation. But even this loveless, revolting crea- 
ture of the author’s fancy has a craving for tenderness, and what 
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little affection there is left in the dearth of her soul is spent on a 
waif from the street, an ugly mongrel of a dog. Eva Bonheur* 
is a counterpart of this distorted human soul. Her bitterness is legs 
convincingly accounted for, but its symptoms yield as effective ma- 
terial for dramatic characterization. And whereas in The Maid the 
woman’s design is defeated by the husband’s devotion to his wife, 
Eva Bonheur’s evil nature is subdued by the kindness and lovableness 
of old Jasper, her landlord. In this character Heijermans has created 
his masterpiece: a serene philosopher who, having learned to view 
life sub specie eternitatis, accepts its joys and sorrows as the changing 
hues of a butterfly’s wings in the sun. His gentle, playful irony 
disarms Eva’s prickly temper, and awes the impudence of his daugh- 
ter’s betrayer into meekness and shame. His spirit prevails in the 
end, and in that spirit Heijermans himself, in his ripened years, had 
learned to view and interpret life, in spite of the fact that those 
years had dealt with his own life unmercifully. His venture as 
manager of a theatrical company was a source of bitter disappoint- 
ment. The war created conditions under which the art of the theatre 
could not flourish. He worked with all the sturdy energy and 
strength of will that were his native heritage to ward off failure and 
ruin. Forced to cater to the vulgar taste he made Samuel Falkland 
write farces in the funny-paper vein of which his a/ter ego must have 
felt but little pride. Falkland’s popularity, however, could not save 
him. But Heijermans accepted his defeat with the serene resignation 
of old Jasper. ‘There is only one kind of disfigurement, the dis- 
figurement of soul,” is a saying of Jasper, who had lost one of his 
legs in an accident. And with a shattered fortune, but with a soul 
unmaimed in the battle of life, Heijermans, after the dissolution of 
his company, returned to his desk and literature. But only two years 
more were given him. Fighting to the last against the treacherous 
disease that undermined his strength, he held the pen until death 
took it out of his hand. 


* Announced for production by the Theatre Guild. 
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THE CHINESE THEATRE 
IN BOSTON 


By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY AND STELLA BLOCH 


Drawings by Stella Bloch 


HE Chinese theatre in Boston has been flourishing for over 

a year. It is a repertory theatre, playing every evening 

from seven to midnight and having at its command more than 
a hundred plays, both new and old. The company brought to- 
gether by the manager, Mr. Su Wing, consists of about twenty actors 
and six actresses, most of them from Canton. The stage is a low 
platform with fixed lighting above and no footlights or spotlights, 
and occupying the far end of what was once a long, deep store on 
the street level, but which is now fitted up with sloping rows of 
seats, like a small cinema house, accommodating perhaps three 
hundred. The stage arrangements, music, technique and audience 
are just like those of a theatre in China. The stage is almost as 
wide as the hall and entirely without curtains or drops. In the 
middle of the permanent back wall of the stage there is a recess for 
the orchestra (Chinese flute, two-stringed violin, drums, cymbals, 
etc.), and on each side of this recess is a door screened by a curtain, 
and leading backstage to the green room. . Through these doors the 
actors make their exit and entry. It is of interest to remark that 
this arrangement is identical with that of the classical stage in India 
(fifth century), which is described by Bharata in his Science of 
the Theatre. This arrangement no longer survives in India, but 
was probably adopted in China in the Tang period (seventh cen- 
tury). One understands at once from such stage arrangements just 
what is meant by the old Indian stage direction “Enter with a toss 
of the curtain’—a phrase that has puzzled many commentators who 
could only imagine a modern curtain separating the stage from the 
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audience. That the actor’s tech- 
nique accords in principle with 
that of the old Indian stage 
will be apparent to every stu- 
dent and I have little doubt that 
the old Indian sthapati or “set- 
ter-up” was none other than the 
personage whom now we speak 
of as the property man. There 
is no scenery, but an abundance 
of properties which stand at the 
side of the stage, hang on the 
walls or are kept in the green 
room. Many of them serve dif- 
ferent purposes according to the 
context. These properties are 
moved about, set up or handed 
to the actors when required, as 
the case may be, by the property 
man, who moves about the stage 
during the action in undress and 
theoretically invisible. The 
properties consist of such ob- 
jects as tables and chairs, arches, 
weapons, cushions and so forth. Some are kept in a chest which 
stands on the stage. The quaintness of the property man is merely 
due to the foreign observer’s unfamiliarity with Chinese convention. 
All that he does is done absolutely without humor, as a matter of 
course, and calls for no attention from the audience. Not only are 
these methods of infinite convenience—the scene is changed by the 
actor walking around the stage while the property man rearranges 
a table and chair or sets up a house front—but the appeal to the 
imagination (although the Chinese audience is conscious of 
no effort) is infinitely stronger than in the modern theatre where 
“real” scenery is used. In the Chinese stage there is no “creaking 
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The Chinese Theatre 


Make-up in the Chinese theatre is a highly conventionalized 
art which transforms the human face by conventional lines 
and colors into a mask. ‘The character of the man is often 
indicated by the color of his mask. White, for example, 
denotes a perfidious statesman, and red, contrary to our prac- 
tice, is the color for an upright man. In such an elaborate 
make-up as the one above for the part of General Kiang 
Wei, the curves and position of the lines are severely 
traditional and no actor would be allowed to change them. 
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The Chinese make-up, which so closely approximates the 
mask, and which doubtless came from it originally, has all 
of its virtues of enlargement with the additional asset of 
leaving speech unhampered. ‘The make-up of the tragedians 
covers their entire face, but that of the comedians spreads 
only partially over it. Above, a comic mandarin, where the 
partial make-up is seen, and where the gloriously burlesqued 
beard possesses an exaggeration seldom seen on our stage. 
These two sketches are by Alexandre Jacovleff, whose illus- 
trations form such a beautiful part of Chu-Chia-Chien’s 
stimulating book, The Chinese Theatre. 
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of the machinery,” everything is done in the open, there is no inter- 
ruption of the action, and it is nobody’s fault but the spectator’s if 
the method amuses him. One realizes that scenery and lighting 
effects are merely expensive and distracting devices that are quite un- 
necessary where a trained actor is appearing before a sophisticated 
audience. But this is a combination unknown to the modern stage. 

To go into a little more detail about the properties. A table and 
two or three chairs frequently occupy the back of the stage just in 
front of the orchestra. This is the ordinary setting for a domestic 
interior or a court scene, the distinction being made clear by the 
costume of the actors. The table and chairs arranged in some dif- 
ferent way are equally available to represent a mountain. Painfully 
and gradually the hero ascends, stamping down the earth to secure 
his footing as he climbs towards the distant summit. At last he 
reaches the top (of the table) and shading his eyes with his hand 
he leans over the edge, and involuntarily one feels the sensation of 
a profound abyss. Combined with the archway, the table makes up 
the wall of a house, within which sits the heroine at her embroidery, 
writing a love-letter, or looking out onto the street, which is the 
rest of the stage. There may be a stream in front of the house. In 
this case, the maid, going out on an errand, makes very evident the 
difficulty she experiences in safely negotiating the narrow plank that 
bridges it, where there is nothing in fact but the level floor of the 
stage. If several persons are travelling by water, this is indicated 
by their walking slowly about the stage followed by a boatman ply- 
ing the handle of a stern-oar. If the heroine is to drive away in a 
carriage, a servant enters with two flags having wheels depicted upon 
them. The flags are held horizontally and parallel, reaching to the 
floor. The maid lifts up the imaginary curtain in front, the heroine 
steps daintily in, the curtain is lowered, and the carriage drives 
(walks) away. If the hero is to ride off on horseback, he makes 
all the motions of mounting, gathers up the reins, and imitates the 
stepping of a horse. All these things are done entirely without 
humor. It is the everyday language of the stage. 

It might be interesting to give here a résumé of a much appreciated 
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semi-historical play recently given by 
the Chinese theatre in Boston, entitled 
Green Peach and Brocaded Handher. 
chief. Ma Shih-chang, father of the 
heroine, resigns from his official posi- 
tion and retires to a villa in the country 
town where he was born. A young 
man by the name of Wang is passing 
through the town, and calls on Ma, 
Ma’s daughter, the heroine, hears re- 
ports of Wang’s beauty and accom- 
plishments. She visits him with her 
maid, and puts his talents and learning 
to the proof. Mr. Ma, too, finds Wang 
wonderfully talented, and gives him his 
daughter in marriage. On Father 
Ma’s birthday, Chin Hsiu-ying, cousin 
of the heroine, offers his congratula- 
tions, and spends a few days with the 
family. ee Mrs. Ma is suddenly taken ill, and sends Miss Chin 
to fetch Mrs. Wang. The latter, however, does not return home, 
but lends Miss Chin a wonderful brocaded handkerchief, Wang’s 
wedding present, which is a charm possessing the virtue of healing all 
diseases. In fact, Mrs. Ma is completely cured by it. Miss Chin 
visits the temple with her maid to offer thanks for Mrs. Ma’s re- 
covery and on the way home they lose the treasured handkerchief. 
It is picked up by a man called Chou, who is the villain. Chou visits 
Wang and shows him the handkerchief, saying that he received it as 
a gift from his sweetheart. Wang’s suspicions are aroused, and he 
goes to his wife’s rooms and reproaches her. In vain she protests her 
innocence. At last she runs out of the house and drowns herself in 
the river. Meanwhile, Miss Chin’s father is returning home by 
boat. They see the floating body, and take it on board. Two maids 
conjure the spirit of the drowned girl to return, and she revives and 
tells her story. Father Chin takes her home and a touching recon- 
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ciliation with her hus- 
band ensues. 

To the Chinese au- 
dience this is a touching 
melodrama. The tech- 
nique of action is well 
illustrated in the later 
scenes. Mrs. Wang, at- 
tended by her maid, visits 
the family ancestors 
(some tablets set up by 
the property man on a 
low box at one side of the 


stage), and_ kneeling {jf 

there informs them of her 

misfortunes, and ® 

announces her intention 

of seeking an honorable death. She rises and 
jumps into the river, which is understood to 

















be flowing across the stage beside the shrine. 
Immediately the figure of death appears, 
wearing a flat mask (the only mask I have 
seen worn in these plays) and carrying a flag 
with which he screens and theoretically con- 
ceals the body of Mrs. Wang, who rises and is hurried off stage by 
the masked Death. Presently on the other side of the stage enters 
Miss Chin’s father, with attendants, in a boat, returning from a 
journey. This is shown as follows: the father and those with him 
walk slowly round the stage, followed by a boatman suitably dressed, 
and carrying a pole, with which he goes through all the motions of 
working with a stern oar, and so convincingly that one seems to be 
conscious of the pressure of the water on the blade, notwithstanding 
that the pole has no blade, and the water is supposed to be below 
the level of the stage on which the whole party is walking. Presently 
they see Mrs. Wang’s body, and the moment it is pointed out in 
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the water Mrs. Wang re-enters on the other side, still screened by 
Death, who disappears hastily as soon as she is rescued and her 
spirit récalled. She slowly recovers, spits out imaginary water, 
wrings out her theoretically dripping garments, and tells her story. 
The whole party continues the journey, and so exit. 

The costumes of the actors and actresses are elaborate, and fixed 
by tradition, so that by the costume it is immediately known what 
are the position and occupation of an entering character, whether 
male or female, a prefect or governor, student, servant, mistress, or 
maid. Masks as I have indicated are employed only in very excep. 
tional parts. The make-up is magnificent, and sometimes very 
elaborate, amounting in fact to the painting of a mask upon the face 
itself. False beards are not attached to the skin, but hung on wire 
supports suspended from the ears. The actors taking different parts 
are not mentioned by name on the programme, and are not interested 
in publicity, apart from appreciation by the audience actually at- 
tending their performances. Their social status is no higher than 
was that of European actors in the time of Shakespeare. They do 
not take themselves as seriously as do modern “stars.” ‘Their effi- 
ciency is expected and taken for granted by the audience, and in 
fact all Chinese actors are efficient. 

The audience is observant, silent, and attentive throughout, not 
more so at one time than another. The aspect of the audience, which 
may be busily engaged in cracking melon seeds, is casual. There is 
no applause. The stories are known. Even if the play is a new one 
(some are written or arranged by members of the troupe) the type 
of story and its logical development are well known, and in addition 
to this the programme (in Chinese) gives a long synopsis. Although 
the stories are known, it is not the rendition that is the point of 
interest, but the stories themselves; the audience is never tired of 
seeing the same thing or the same kind of thing. This holds good 
for the whole of Asia. 

The story of a Chinese play always has for its dramatic thesis the 
interplay of human emotion, strength and weakness, with the forms 
of traditional social law. That part which is played by Fate in 
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Greek drama is taken here by the established social order and its 
guardians, the ancestors. The play is always a spectacular, philo- 
sophic and dramatic proof of the necessity and wisdom of conform- 
ing minutely to the social laws. There is never any discussion as to 
whether or not the law is justifiable. The Chinese social order, up- 
held as it is by living Chinese, can not be altogether arbitrary. It 
may be, and has been, modified gradually and unconsciously, but 
deliberate rebellion is regarded as an aberration, fully deserving its 
inevitable, though never personally vindictive, punishment. Thus 
the law is considered absolute, and the play is like a complicated con- 
ference of learned lawyers presenting possible situations and deciding 
upon the perfect legal solutions. This applies 
not merely to old plays but equally to modern 
romances and detective stories. 

Ancestor worship is the basis of the organized 
religion of Chinese civilization, a direct means 
to present ends. It is the controlling factor in 
all the monumental arts, the bronzes, stone en- 

Atrsitre funeral furniture, neo-Confucian por- 
ye 







traiture and in the theatre. Idealistic painting, 
decorative jades, and porcelain on the other 
hand are cultivated luxuries without direct bear- 
ing on the trend and perpetuation of the racial 
tradition. The theatre is different in essence 
from these last. No abstract conjectures or in- 
tuitions find their way into this material realm. 
Here the emotions play upon a theme as definite 
and fixed as mathematics. The hero who is con- 
fronted with difficulty in performing the detail 
of some social rite expresses a horror and con- 
fusion that only the heroine in mortal danger can 
evoke in the Western actor. In the Chinese 
drama the heroine is always a creature in whom 
are incarnate all the virtues of ideal women. 
Her beauty is the result of virtue and cannot be 
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a snare. Beauty without virtue is as inconceivable as form devoid 
of content. Established in this conviction, the gestures ordained for 
the heroine, whatever be the personality or features of the actreg 
herself, are necessarily gracious and lovely. In the same way the 
office of a priest retains its dignity independent of his individuality, 
It is at this point that the technique of the Oriental actor, in which 
every gesture is prescribed in minutest detail, by tradition or by 
written code, proves its perfect adequacy. By his scholarship in the 
arts of the theatre, the actor can so vividly conjure any character 
into being that it is impossible to see the man himself. 

The Oriental theatre, as we have indicated, is based on a tradition 
which orders the actions of the actors down to the minutest gesture, 
This is a matter of technique handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, or of written laws, or of both. In some countries it is more 
obvious than in others. In Java the gesture language is still closely 
related to spontaneous emotional expression. Anger, for example, 
is shown by clenching and unclenching the fists, lowering the brows 
and stamping on the ground. In India the principle is the same, 
but the associations with the original emotions are so involved that 
to the stranger the action is far less comprehensible. For example, 
the heroine may show her love or secret purpose by sidelong glances, 
and indicate an object or an event by the movement of a single finger. 
In China, too, while events and actions are shown by fluent panto- 
mime, intelligible to one who knows the kind of life that is referred 
to, expression of emotion is even more remote from spontaneity than 
in India. Here the very multiplication table might be acted. In 
other words, the drama does not depict the emotion felt in the given 
situation, but puts forward the situation itself, from which the emo- 
tional vibration ensues as inevitably as heat from friction. Eastern 
drama never describes emotions, or engenders them for the sake of 
their own spectacular and melodramatic value, but uses them like 
terms of an equation. Nor is the problem itself a peg on which to 
hang a dramatic situation; the problem and its inevitable solution 
together are a spectacle to be witnessed for the better understanding 
of life and the traditional laws by which it is controlled. 
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Andreyeft’s strange and terrible allegory of indus- 
trialism, King Hunger, has at last been acted in 
America. Under the direction of Jasper Deeter and 
of Max Gorelik, who supplied the initial impulse as 
well as the designs for background and general at- 
mosphere, Miss Elizabeth Grimball has presented 
King Hunger at the Plays and Players Theatre in 
preparation for a New York production. The pro- 
log shows a straining city painted on a backdrop 
close to the curtain line, with a skyscraper-church 
masking a platform on which Hunger, Death and 
Time are standing. 











The second scene of King Hunger as staged by Jas 
per Deeter and Max Gorelik in Philadelphia. The 
backdrop, hung triangularly from tormenter to rear 
of stage and to tormentor again, is painted with 
blast furnaces, cranes, and hammers. ‘The figures 
of certain workers are painted on the drop. Other 
workers, and Hunger himself, stand in traps lighted 


from below. 





The scene outside the home of the rich in King 
Hunger is created by Gorelik through a transpar- 
ent curtain on which palms, chandeliers and cur- 
tains are painted in dye. Behind it on a platform 
stand the rich man and woman, while in the 
triangle outside the mob riots. 














In all Gorelik’s scenes for King Hunger flat cur- 
tains are painted with flat figures of men and things, 
all limited in color to black, white, gray and red. 
In this court room scene, the spectators at the rear 
are painted on the backdrop. Throughout, Gorelik 
uses long perspectives to give largeness to the play. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


WRITER in a Kansas City paper makes a new and interesting 
claim for the Kansas City Theatre, a community organization 
under the direction of Robert Peele Noble. The idea is not only 

interesting in itself but suggestive of unexpected turns which our dramatic 
history may take through the growth of little theatres. Kansas City, he 
says, faced the dullest winter of its theatrical history in the fall of 1922, 
when the community theatre started out to make Kansas City independent 
of Broadway and the wretched road shows which were the best theatrical 
fare New York producers offered. As soon as the booking offices in New 
York discovered that they were to have an active and successful rival in 
the field they started immediately offering better plays and better 
companies. 


Ashley Dukes’ The Man with a Load of Mischief, which was produced 
on December 7th by the London Stage Society under the direction of A. E. 
Filmer, of the Birmingham Repertory Company, with settings and cos- 
tumes by Aubrey Hammond, and met with immediate success, is scheduled 
for regular London production, probably at the Haymarket, and is going 
to Leipzig in the Spring. Mr. Dukes was also represented on the London 
stage by his translation of Curel’s No Man’s Land at St. Martin’s. 


An important addition to the permanent Theatre Exhibit which Mr. 
Martin Hardie is making in the Victoria and Albert Museum is the fine 
and extensive Gabrielle Enthoven collection of playbills and of engrav- 
ings to illustrate them. The playbills (fifty thousand of them) represent 
the entire history of the Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Haymarket 
theatres for one hundred and twenty-five years from about 1735 to 1860. 
This collection contains an almost bottomless wealth of interest, a record 
of the 1738 performance of Comus, the first night of The School for 
Scandal, Mrs. Siddons’ first appearance, sets almost complete for Kean, 
Macready, Garrick, Peg Woffington. 


Ernst Toller, out of prison after three years, and now in Switzerland 
for rest and recuperation, must find his world as a playwright even more 
completely revolutionized than the world of state. Although Toller has 
been unusually fortunate in having had not only fine native productions of 
his plays but fine translations of most of them, there is one translation 
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that must give him—and others—cause for thought. The Theatre Guild 
owns the rights to the production of Man and the Masses in English, 
Their translation was made by Louis Untermeyer and was so obviously 
poor in quality, so dull and sentimental and unrelated to the stark, simple 
word-color which is of the essence of Toller’s play, as certainly to have 
been a contributing factor to the failure of the play in New York. Yet, 
when in England an effort was made to produce the play in a fine transla. 
tion by Vera Mendel, it is reported that the Theatre Guild stood on its 
rights and refused to allow any but the Untermeyer translation to be used, 
Not a sporting thing to do, surely, and one that has probably consigned 
Man and the Masses forever to failure in an English theatre. 


Nugent Monck’s Elizabethan theatre at Norwich, England, is the best 
known of the English little theatres. It has gained its reputation on the 
charm of its pleasant Maddermarket Theatre, on the permanence of its 
idea and on its interesting programs made up to a large extent of classic 
revivals, to which has just been added Wycherly’s The Gentleman Dancing 
Master. In November this group produced a new play by F. W. Weldon 
called The Red King. And so they illustrate the progressive change that 
has marked the English little theatres during the last months. Amateur 
societies have always been rampant in England, where in the past they 
sometimes took amusing turns, offering, among other things, the chief 
and standard entertainment for all the insane asylums and other state insti- 
tutions. Generally speaking, these societies were formed for the actor— 
for his amusement and his development. Although many of England’s 
most important professional players have had their start in amateur organ- 
izations, the societies themselves have been of no importance, or almost 
none, to the English classic drama or to the modern playwright seeking a 
tryout. Even the English little theatres, which were the more modern 
development of the amateur society, for a long time devoted their pro- 
grammes to West End successes. But things seem to be changing. Numer- 
ous producing societies in London, modelled more or less after the Stage 
Society, are acting as tryout theatres for playwrights. The Everyman 
Theatre, in Hampstead, which seemed to thrive only on Shaw, announces 
The Tyranny of Home, a new comedy by W. Lemmon Hall, and such 
organizations as the Norwich players, the Leeds Art Theatre and the 
Newcastle Dramatic Society are adding plays to their schedules which 
would find no place in the West End. For example, Hoffmannsthal’s 
Great World Theatre, Masefield’s Philip the King, Anatole France’s The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, Ibsen’s Enemy of the People, Lady 


Gregory’s adaptation of Goldoni’s La Locandiera. 


In Berlin, where the boycott on French dramatic authors has just been 
declared ended, Max Reinhardt has mounted Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire 
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and Geraldy’s Aimée in his new little comedy theatre. In Poland, on the 
other hand, where the theatres have for years been devoted almost exclu- 
sively to French repertory, English plays are taking the lead, including 
those of Barrie, Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy, Synge and Maugham, with 
Shakespeare still well in the lead, The Winter's Tale and Henry the 
Fourth being the most successful plays of the season. 


St. Joan in Prague, St. Joan at the Teatr Polski in Warsaw, St. Joan 
at the Deutches Theater in Berlin, give evidence of Shaw’s world-wide 
popularity. But even such success is evidently not without its penance 
and its trials, including the trial of translation. From Hans Rothe, direc- 
tor of the Leipzig Schauspielhaus, comes an amusing and suggestive open 
letter to Shaw on the work of one Herr Trebitsch, Shaw’s German trans- 
lator, who is evidently not very popular in Germany. Rothe says: ‘There 
is not a single German regisseur of taste who does not, before he begins 
rehearsals on one of your plays, correct the translation with red ink like 
a schoolboy’s notebook. You mention the fact that in spite of Trebitsch 
your works are being played all over Germany. Well, you are an author 
who is necessary to us; your materials and your ideas are still so new to 
us that they are interesting in whatever word garments they appear, but 
when your actuality is gone (and for some iz your works it is already 
gone) you will need a Schlegel, who will save you for permanent German 
literature, as he saved Shakespeare. I do not need to call your attention 
to the fact of how greatly a writer lives by his speech. What Trebitsch 
has done for you is simply, in an awkward fashion, to show us the skeleton 
of your works.” 


Plays do queer things. The Show-Off, which did not please London, 
is one of the high lights of the season in Amsterdam. In Berlin, The 
Hairy Ape is more successful than either The Emperor Jones or Anna 
Christie. 


The free University of Amsterdam, a Calvinist school, has put a com- 
plete ban on the production of plays by the students, after a rumpus raised 
by a Biblical play of Querido’s called David and Saul. We are going a 
different road here, where a representative of the Cardinal and an Episco- 
palian clergyman both made overtures for the production of a nativity 
play produced—merely as a students’ recital—by Inter-Theatre Arts. 
Two or three years ago, the federal Department of Education made a 
survey of the number of schools and colleges actively cooperating in 
—- It would be interesting to make such a survey of the churches 
today. 


Has anybody living, who was not required to do so for some special 
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reason, ever read Wordsworth’s play, The Borderers? What posterity 
-does to contemporary judgment, even the judgment of great men, is ey 
denced by this letter from Coleridge to Mr. Cottle the bookseller, which 
came up at a recent auction sale: ‘Wordsworth has written a Tragedy. ] 
speak with heartfelt sincerity & (I think] unblinded judgment, when I tel] 
you that I feel myself a LITTLE MAN by his side; & yet I do not think 
myself the less man than I formerly thought myself. His drama is abso 
lutely wonderful. You know I do not commonly speak in such ab 

& unmingled phrases—& therefore will the more readily believe me 
There are in the piece those profound touches of the human heart, which 
I find three or four times in The Robbers of Schiller, & often in Shake 
speare—but in Wordsworth there are no inequalities.” 


Every year Garnet Holme gives a play with some relation to the desert 
at the mouth of one of the great western canyons. This year it was Mary 
Austin’s The Arrow Maker, first produced at the New Theatre. A news 
item that sets the imagination going says that Holme has lately received 
“the appointment of play producer in the national parks of the United 
States and expects to produce plays of folk lore in Yosemite and Yellow. 
stone parks.” 


Sometime, some actress with power and imagination and style at her 
command will discover the wonderful part that has been lying ready to 
her hand in Romain Rolland’s Madame De Montespan (published by B. 
W. Huebsch). Perhaps some producer with courage will see the majesty of 
the two Plays for a People’s Theatre, Danton and The 14th of July. In 
the meantime, it is Maurice Swartz, of the Yiddish Art Theatre, to whom 
belongs the credit of bringing Rolland, as a playwright, to New York with 
the presentation of Wolves. 


Garnier, of Paris, publishes the dramatic works of Voltaire (tremen- 
dously popular in their time) under the title, Théatre de Voltaire, which 
causes a brilliant and unnamed writer in the London Times to say: ‘‘When 
the reader learns that Voltaire’s dramatic productions number about fifty, 
mostly tragedies, the appropriate exclamation is surely ‘O Ciel!’ It is 
rare to find anyone who has read Voltaire’s plays, and almost impossible 
to find anyone who likes them. Indeed, it must be admitted that a knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare is an almost complete handicap to an admiration for 
Voltaire’s tragedies. There are some tastes which appear to be mutually 
exclusive, and there is some limit to the widest and most tolerant eclectl- 
cism. If we are penetrated with the excellence of Othello and Julius 
Cesar, how in the name of Apollo and the Nine can we read Zaire and 
La Mort de César without languor and contempt ?”’ 
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Sketch by Donald Mitchell Oenslager 


THREE MACBETHS AND A ROMEO 


ESTLESS under realism and anxious to experiment in freer fields, directors and 

designers in Europe have turned with a peculiar uniformity to Shakespeare 
as the playwright giving them the greatest opportunities to work interpretatively 
with their stages. With their mechanical equipment they have welcomed his scene 
structure, which would have been condensed into the five-act formula under the 
realistic régime, and revelled in his challenge to directors as interpreters, because 
today a production is a play seen through the temperament of its director. The fol- 
lowing sketches by Donald Mitchell Oenslager of productions made last year in 
Germany and France show how divergent is the understanding of Macbeth by three 
German directors and how much at variance with our conception of Romeo and 
Juliet that of a Frenchman, interested in other things than Shakespeare, may be. 

At Frankfurt, Richard Weichert and Ludwig Sievert saw their Macbeth as the 
drama of Jack and Jill. A great ramp, rising from the footlights to the back of the 
stage, became a physical symbol of the tragedy of this man who was forever being 
dragged downward. It was an easy, obvious effect, not without such fine theatric 
moments as Duncan’s entrance into Inverness. A half-completed arch framed in the 
stage, behind which stood Lady Macbeth to welcome Duncan, who appeared with 
his train at the top of the ramp. As he entered the castle the sword-like blades of 
the portcullis slipped down silently behind him. Duncan seemed irrevocably trapped 
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Sketch by Donald Mitchell Oenslager 


and Lady Macbeth’s intention was caught in physical form by Sievert’s handling. 
Weichert kept the play on the ramp and, as is almost invariably the case when one 
permanent symbol is forced on a many-mooded Shakespearean play, the symbol sooner 
or later got in the way. Here it marred the banquet, where tables slanted without 
reason to perch on its dizzy ascent, and the scene became the slave of stylization. 
Macbeth in Munich, as set by Adolphe Linnebach and directed by Erich Engel, was 
a different play, gaining different values from the production. Linnebach’s Macbeth 
was more realistic than Weichert’s, more realistic than even his own Hamlet. Sim- 
plicity, heightened and shaded by the magic of light and the graceful proportions 
of an architect’s skill, took the place of one permanent physical symbol. The court- 
yard of Inverness was not unlike Craig’s designs in compositional effects, but it took 
on its fullest beauty only when Linnebach, the electrician, brought light to point and 
value it. The stairs which dominate it offered sweep and gusto, tragedy and horror, 
to Macbeth and Lady Macbeth as they rushed down from Duncan’s rooms. In 
Weichert’s production these returning figures have their arms wet with blood to the 
elbow, and one is forced to ask with Lady Macbeth, “But who would have thought 
the old man had so much blood in him?” In Munich, Engel, the director, wisely 
let the lines and the imagination supply his horrors. Linnebach’s banquet setting was 
admirable both in pictorial effect and in its actual contribution to the playing values 
of the scene. He used one long central table raised on a platform, with a smaller 
one below and above it at its ends, so that the stage was cut by an interesting ding 

















Sketch by Donald Mitchell Oenslager 


Its pictorial attraction, however, never cluttered up the playing space, but accentuated 
the action by freeing it. It was regrettable that the Engel-Linnebach production, 
when their direction and their background were so much a part of the modern tendency 
toward simplification, was content with a text which would have suited the actor- 


manager of twenty years ago. 

W. B. Iltz at Dresden set out to do still another thing with Macbeth. Aided by 
the designs of Paul Weisskopf and George Brandt, he saw the play as a glorified 
Grand Guignol, where story was the vital thing, and no character paused to “‘moralize 
the spectacle” as is the Shakespearean custom. Itz, seeming almost ashamed of any- 
thing but the plot of the play, did what all directors do who have melodramas on 
their hands which are too thin to bear close inspection. He rushed the dialogue as 
much as possible and resorted to tricks of lighting and costume to cover its defects. 
The supernatural was his rightful prey. Tombstones took the place of chairs at the 
banquet scene, and the play leaped through its five acts and many scenes with an exag- 
yerated sweep and villainy that made of it a “tale of sound and fury” and nothing 
more. ‘The scenes with the witches gained, of course, by this treatment, in sheer 
theatricalism. The first meeting was typical. A black semi-circle which might have 
been the outline of a hill swooped down on one side of the stage and up on the other. 
Against the gray green of the sky the witches stood, distorted, twisted, beckoning 
figures, whose arms repeated the outlines of the silhouetted bushes at either side of the 
suggested hill. Iltz, carried away by the ability of his mechanics to evoke horrors, 
produced a Macbeth in which the cheaply melodramatic was so stressed that the play 
sank into the mire of an Elizabethan tragedy of blood. 
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While Gémier was playing The Merchant of Venice in Paris last summer in a 
version Sardou might have drafted, Jean Cocteau was bringing Romeo and Juliet to 
the stage of La Cigale, a sample of revolutionary direction, which fitted glove-like 
into the path-breaking methods of M. le Comte Etienne de Beaumont in his six-week 
Olympiad of nouveau art called Soirées de Paris. Cocteau was really more inter- 
ested in doing a ballet than a play, and Romeo and Juliet in abbreviated form came 
into his hands. He was after rhythms in direction and gesture, where measured 
physical patterns would introduce a new element into the theatre. It was unfortu- 
nate that his theory should have found its first expression with such a play to work 
on, for neither the play nor the theory gained by the association. His actors, cos- 
tumed by Jean Victor Hugo in amusing ruffs and puffy fabrics that suggested the 
period without being of it, entered with their legs and arms creeping through the air 
in the accepted manner of slow movies. Even the houses were given to moving 
because Cocteau has observed that houses seem to move as they are passed. ‘The pity 
was that the play was reduced to an absurd story of peacock passions and prepos- 
terous poses, rhythmed out of key with its writing. Another play done the same way, 
a ballet especially prepared for it, where no memory of lyric beauty haunted the 
spectator, would have fared differently. But Romeo and Juliet, with a balcony scene 
where Romeo was forced to make semaphoric love to a Juliet perched on a little 
balcony making semaphoric responses, was too hard a test both upon the play and 
the producer. Here a theory of direction, interesting in itself, had run away with 
a performance and misemphasized a play. JoHN Mason Brown 
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CLYDE FITCH IN PERSON 


Clyde Fitch and His Letters, by Montrose J. Moses and Virginia 
Gerson. Little, Brown and Company: Boston. 


of the theatre that the dramatist represents rather than on the man 

himself. This situation is curiously and almost completely reversed 
in Clyde Fitch’s letters. Although the largest part of them are addressed 
to men and women of the theatre—Charles Frohman, Otis Skinner, Rich- 
ard Mansfield, Marguerite Merrington, and others,—although they blaze 
with the names of players and plays that are still well within the range of 
living memory, the effect they give is of not being ultimately concerned 
with the theatre at all but rather with the beautiful surface and the sensi- 
tive core of Clyde Fitch himself. Fitch had more than sixty-two plays, 
translations and adaptations to his credit during the range of years from 
1889 to 1907, one of the most vivid periods in America’s theatrical his- 
tory. The letters continually record that a play is being begun, or is being 
written at top speed, or is being finished, or is being put on. Now it is 
Beau Brummel, with all the applause, cooperation and vindictive criticism 
that it brought; now The Moth and the Flame, or The Girl with the 
Green Eyes, or The Truth, which found such fine appreciation abroad, 
or The City (last of all), which Fitch wrote with such eager enthusiasm 
and devotion, and which he never lived to see. It is all—or almost all— 
interesting reading and builds up its own indirect history of time, place 
and matter. 

Yet in spite of all this record of fact we know surprisingly little about 
the plays themselves from these letters, of the theory of the theatre or of 
the quality of living that they represent, or even of the actual style or 
character of the production. We know the fluency with which Clyde Fitch 
wrote, and how, when the mood was on him, he must write anywhere, 
even while he listened to a guide relating the glories of Sicily. e know 
how greedily (as a rule) his plays were snapped up and how well most 
of them were received, although they were usually appreciated for the 
brilliance of their theatrical quality and dialogue rather than for the 
characterization and the idea which were dearest to the dramatist. We 
know the things and the people that he liked and the sacrifices that he made 
for one as for the other. We can see the rooms he lived in, full of beautiful 
objects that he had searched out from the ends of the world with real 
affection and discrimination, and we see these rooms, lovingly full of 
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friends. The book is an interesting human document, but there is dig. 
tinctly something missing in it—something that Clyde Fitch left out of his 
living or his letters and perhaps something that the editors have left oy 
of their record. 

EpiTH J. R. Isaacs, 


IN SCRIBE’S DAY 


Eugene Scribe, and the French Theatre, 1815-1860, by Neil Cole Arvin, 
Harvard University Press: Cambridge. 

Because the theatre has passed beyond Scribe, his plays have gone unread 
and it has become a customary critical gesture to dismiss him sneeringly 
without seeing him in terms of his times. Mr. Arvin has set out to 
write “about a man now so universally forgotten,” without any apologies, 
because, after all, Scribe was “for fifty years . . . the most popular drama- 
tist, not only in France, but in all Europe,” and a playwright of no little 
influence in his own day or on his successors. In his detailed studies of 
the many plays, Mr. Arvin makes no plea for them as pieces of com 
pelling artistic importance. He emphasizes the value of their technical 
facility, and sees in Scribe’s unfailing news sense, which made him press 
into dramatic service the types and figures and interests of the moment, 
his importance as a social historian. Admitting that the colonels and 
the bankers and the clerks who fill the pages of Scribe seem tame to us 
today, Mr. Arvin points out how faithfully they reflect the shifting social 
conditions of the heyday of bourgeois France, when they were greeted as 
startling and daring innovations by the contemporary press. ‘They were 
part of Scribe’s reformation of the comedies-vaudeville, which he remade 
from the inane vulgarity of mere boulevard entertainment into carefully 
pointed little satiric sketches with their origins in contemporary society. 
His use of local color was welcomed by an immediate audience who ap- 
plauded the familiar bankers of the new vaudeville instead of merely 
tolerating the antiquated notaries of the old. Scribe was bent on writing 
from observation about contemporary society, even if it were easy and 
superficial observation, because it formed an important part of his concep- 
tion of comedy, which he used later in more serious comedies and dramas 
when he had broken his way into the Théatre Francais. His work asa 
librettist for opera comique and opera, where his great gift for plotting 
created situations “‘to inspire the composer,’ was also noteworthy path- 
breaking that betrays much of Scribe and of his times. Mr. Arvin places 
him according to his period, and then revivifies the period and Scribe in 
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the most valuable and exhaustive book yet to appear on the subject in 
English. JoHN MAson Brown. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Twentieth-Century Theatre, by Frank Vernon. Houghton Mifflin 
Company: Boston and New York. 

Mr. Frank Vernon’s compact and pithy volume on the twentieth century 
theatre deals mainly with its pre-war aspect in England. Basing his 
approach on the axiom that “the primary magic of the theatre is the 
magic of the spoken word,” Mr. Vernon proceeds to unveil the diorama 
of the renaissance of the English theatre, beginning in the late eighteen 
nineties and ending with the war. What happened to the drama under 
the domain of the war flapper is wittily described. The sad and not alto- 
gether proven case of the post-war theatre, with pressure from America 
making it more and more difficult for young English playwrights to obtain 
even a reading from the new managers, brings us through waste and dis- 
couragement to the “Theatre Resurgent.”” ‘There is no reason,” says 
Mr. Vernon, ‘“‘why the drama should sit down content with the naturalistic 
play, and should feel that it has no more worlds to conquer.”’ His book 
is an entertaining account of the conquest of the world by the naturalistic 
play, and is of value to anyone who would understand the present trend of 
things theatrical. The new sort of play will inevitably, as did the type 
with which Mr. Vernon deals, “‘develop a habit of beginning where the 
old left off,” and it is well to realize what tremendous strides were made 
by the great playwrights, still living and producing, who restored sincerity 
as well as literature to the stage. The Twentieth-Century Theatre sums 
up, in its 159 vivid pages, an outstanding period in English drama and is 
a contribution to an intelligent understanding of the theatre today. 


Conversations on Contemporary Drama, by Clayton Hamilton. The 
Macmillan Company: New York. 

Macmillan presents in book form nine lectures on modern playwrights 
delivered by Mr. Hamilton last winter at Columbia University. The book 
is a stenographic record of Mr. Hamilton’s informal talks on Rostand, 
Shaw, Pinero, Barrie and others, and as such is a frank and readable 
expression of his opinions on the works of these authors. His admiration 
for craftsmanship in play-making, combined with his belief in the superiority 
of sentiment and emotion over pure intellect, indicates the trend of his 
criticism. From this point of view Shaw necessarily falls into a secondary 
position in the heirarchy of modern dramatists, while Barrie, Rostand and 
Pinero rise proportionately. A chapter on the American Drama at the 
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present time and another devoted to Eugene O'Neill touch on the pro} 
lems of the stage in this country and contain some suggestions and stricture, 
interesting to both playwright and playgoer. 


The Contemporary Drama of Russia, by Leo Wiener. Little, Brows 
and Company: Boston. 

This volume by Leo Wiener, Professor of Slavic Languages and Litera. 
ture at Harvard, is the fifth of a Contemporary Drama Series edited by 
Richard Burton. Like all things Russian it has a particular appeal ip 
this day of change and ferment. One turns instinctively to the chapters 
on Chekhov and the Art Theatre, the Stylized Theatre, the Theatres under 
the Bolsheviki, for information as to the effect on the drama of the 
violent transition from czarism to communism. It is not surprising to 
find that effect generally bad. The book is voluminously documented and 
represents a wide familiarity with the literature of the Russian stage from 
its earliest days. Based chiefly on the printed word: plays, criticisms, 
memoirs, correspondences and articles in many languages, it traces the main 
currents of development in the Russian drama and gives Mr. Wiener’s 
picture of the stage as it was just before the revolution and as it is today, 
A bibliographical appendix and index add to its value for the student of 
the drama, while its subject matter will appeal to everyone interested in 
the theatre beyond the confines of Broadway. 


Moses, by Lawrence Langner. Boni and Liveright: New York. 

Mr. Langner is, one might be safe in saying, the best dramatist among 
patent-attorneys. Beyond that it would be hard to go on the record of 
his dull and pretentious comedy of Moses. Mr. Langner knows Shaw and 
admires him, has worked often on his productions for the Theatre Guild, 
and has, within himself, something of Shaw’s satirical attitude toward 
life, though without Shaw’s brilliant power to comment upon life. That 
Moses is, from its elaborate preface to its end, an imitation of Shaw is 
nothing to its discredit, but that it is a bad imitation is important. Mr. 
Langner has taken an apt idea as the background of his play. Moses, as 
he sees him, is a man to whom the denying power of law is an ideal. As 
such, he might have been a real satiric symbol for our law-bound civiliza- 
tion, but Mr. Langner gives neither Moses nor any of the other characters 
a body or a soul. They are all just pegs to hang faint wit upon. The 
words have no color, no rhythm, no point. Which is, after all, only saying 
again that it is a dull and pretentious play. 


Mr. Bunt, by Ira Mallory Remsen. The Seven Arts: Carmel, California. 
Mr. Bunt is a breath of the unexpected—a humorous, pathetic and grace 
ful gesture of the imagination. It is also a play and was produced in 
Carmel last summer—in the Forest Theatre, surely a perfect setting for 
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this whimsical fantasy of child and adult make believe. Mr. Bunt, who 
was “made up” by Annie as she crooned the classic “Bye, Baby Bunting” 
to her doll, is a distinct addition to the small group of Twentieth Century 
fairies—though he isn’t rightly a fairy at all but an “invisible playmate,” 
a new-fangled name for an ancient and honorable order. Mr. Remsen is 
most engaging when treating of that order—old and new—and his two 
children are inimitable. He is less happy in his handling of the adult 
situation. Sentimentality overlays sentiment and his grown-ups as well 
as some of his fairies suffer severely from romance, that disease of the 
symbolic. Mr. Bunt presents fascinating opportunities for the imaginative 
stage director, opportunity, too, for the actor, for such a play must be 
done very well indeed or not done at all. 


The Life Story of an Ugly Duckling, by Marie Dressler. Robert M. 
McBride and Company: New York. 

If we go to the theatre chiefly to be amused, as indeed we do, what a 
debt of gratitude we owe Marie Dressler for having so long and so 
abundantly supplied to us the wherewithal for laughter! True to her 
mission, she has today, with hair on end and fiercely struggling typewriter, 
added another item to the account. The Life Story of an Ugly Duckling 
riots cheerfully through its seven chapters, avoiding any numbing reference 
to dates and such like historical impedimenta, not too much trammeled by 
continuity and pleasantly free from the usual biographical preoccupation 
of proving the duck a swan. From its informal pages emerges a buoyant 
and generous personality. Anecdotal, frank, sometimes naive, this bio- 
graphical fragment, if not a complete portrait, is of the stuff of life. 


One-Act Plays for Young Folks, edited by M. A. Jagendorf. Bren- 
tano’s: New York. 

Nursery and school-room acting are becoming more and more a part 
of recreational as well as educational routine, so that this book of thirteen 
plays by as many different writers will be welcome to those engaged in 
teaching or caring for the “young idea.” Dr. Jagendorf’s suggestions as 
to costume and setting—he has devised a system of three two-ply screens 
to meet all stage emergencies—are also most useful. The plays are written 
for the children themselves to act and among the authors we find such 
familiar names as Alice Rostetter, Nina Purdy and John Farrar. 


Exressing Willie and Other Plays, by Rachel Crothers. Brentano’s: 
New York. 
The three comedies included in this volume, Expressing Willie, Nice 
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People and 39 East, have their origins in contemporary society as lj 
comedies of comment must have. Miss Crothers’ themes, self-expression, 
the younger generation, and boarding-house romance, are timely and 
familiar. In their writing they are amusing and facile. But the ver 
facility of such writing is one of its dangers, and the present plays have 
not escaped it. The dialogue is often led away from acute observation to 
mere theatre banter, and the plots and ideas stray from probability to 
unnecessary exaggeration. Miss Crothers has much to say and knows 
how to say it well, but somehow without the final distinction that ought 
to belong to her. 


Six Plays, by Rachel Lyman Field. Charles Scribner and Sons: New 
York. 

That Miss Field’s gift for writing fantasy is a real one is shown clearly 
in Three Pills in a Bottle, and even more clearly in The Patchwork Quilt, 
where a finely tender scene is written about a pathetic, muddle-brained 
grandmother, who revives memories of her youth and her children from 
patches in her quilt. In the other plays of the present volume Miss Field's 
fantasy is undisciplined in the needs of the theatre. It seems better suited 
to the story than the dramatic form. Her characterization in Cinderella 
Married, Columbine in Business, and all but a few scenes of Theories and 
Thumbs runs broadly to type, except in the wistful people who really 
interest her. Wisdom Teeth is a bad little comedy that has no place 
in a volume of thin but engaging fantasy. 


Plays for Pagans, by Colin Campbell Clements. D. Appleton and 
Company: New York. 

Mr. Clements lacks neither variety nor imagination in these five plays 
which take us from a misty purgatory near the Carpathian Mountains to 
the conservatory of a London house—from miracles in a Jerusalem wine 
shop to a park bench in New York. In spite of the predominance of 
things unreal, Mr. Clements is happiest in his recording of actualities. 
His gob, though perhaps as impossible, is more appealing than his Harle 
quin. Where he works on too large a canvas, as in The Haiduc, he fails, 
as yet, in kindling the imagination. Harlequin, Yesterday, Spring and 
The Four Who Were Blind are short one-act plays in simple sets adapted 
for the use of Little Theatre or Community groups. 


Tales from the Indian Drama, by C. A. Kincaid. Oxford University 
Press: New York. 

These Tales from the Indian Drama would be more interesting if they 
gave some idea of the dramatic form in which they were written. As Mr. 
Kincaid presents them they are charming stories without being in any way 
an addition to the literature of the theatre. 
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LITTLE THEATRE WORKERS 


The September, 1925, issue of Theatre Arts Monthly 


THE LITTLE THEATRE YEAR BOOK 


is already in preparation. If you wish your work to be recorded, and if you wish to 
receive all special notices concerning the issue, please note the following: 





1. Write immediately to Theatre Arts Monthly, 7 East 42nd Street, New 
York, and ask te be placed on the Litile Theatre mailing list. 

2. Put Theatre Arts on your mailing list for all programs, prospectuses, 
announcements, etc. 

3. Send us word early of any articles of special interest which might be 
included in this issue. 

4. Remember the Little Theatre number of Theatre Arts in taking photo- 
graphs of productions or making designs. 

5. Send us the names and addresses of any new little theatres which come 
to your attention. 


6. All material for the Little Theatre number must be on hand by June 
15th. It is mot too early now to begin to plan for this. 


The 1924 Little Theatre number of Theatre Arts Monthly was so successful that the editors 
have decided to issue a larger and more complete Little Theatre Year Book each Septem- 
ber. They ask the cooperation of Little Theatre workers in making this issue as full a 
record as possible of the progress in the Little Theatres of the world, their repertory, stage 
design, costume design, theatre architecture, theatre organization, and of the dramatic 


progress in schools and colleges. 





LA COMEDIE ITALIENNE 


By Pierre Louis DuUCHARTRE 


rhe most complete book yet to appear on the Commedia dell’ Arte. M. Duchartre’s vivid 
and illuminating writing brings the various characters and their theatre to life. Over 125 
gay and invaluable illustrations taken from engravings and paintings of the time. 


Beautifully printed quarto volume in French. 


Boards $10.00. THEATRE ARTS, Inc., Agents Paper $8.00. 





DUTCH LIBRARY SERIES THEATRE ARTS SERIES 


I. THe COLONNADE. 
by Stark Young 


I. LANCELOT OF DENMARK. 
Il. Mary or NIMMEGAN. — 
? A modern drama of the aristocratic South. 
Il]. Esmoreir. 
. Il. THe House Intro 
Three Mediaeval Miracle Plays translated Wuicu We Are Born 
from the Middle Dutch. ny : 
. by Jacques Copeau 
Bound in Boards, Each $1.00. A poignant portrait of a French family. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., Agents Bound in Boards, Each $1.00; Paper $.75. 
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Books 


Manuscript Specialists 





Drama Book Shop, Inc. 


SEND FOR NEW LIST—T-1 


29 West 47th Street, New York City 


F. S. Bachman 


Play, Programs and Manuscripts 
Multigraphed, Mimeographed and Printed. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., Murray Hill 1857 





Catering 





Madame Eva 


Formerly with the original Louis Sherry 
French Chocolates, Petits-Fours, Glaces. 








35 W. 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 8526 
Costumes 
Costumes TAMS Music 


Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


NOTARY PUBLIC 1 


Harry E. Clark 


ALL TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPTS 


ULTIGRAPHIN 
“OF THE BETTER GRADE” 


1019 Flatiron Building NEW YORK 
Florence Aten Ives 


Stenographer, Typist, Notary Public 
TRANSLATIONS—all languages: Multigraphing. 


342 Madison Ave. 
(Opp. Biltmore) Vand. _9516- 4912 


Telephone Ashland 7448 ITARY 








Lighting Equipment 





Display Stage Lighting Co., Inc. 
334 West 44th Street 


Longacre 9210. New York City 


Carrie -y Koch 
Manuscript Speciahst 


**Abie’s Irish Rose,” “Beggar on Horseback,” 
“Meet the Wife’ and other successes. 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 





Restaurant 








The Russian Inn 


Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, Supper. 
Decorations by Boris Artzybasheff. 


33 W. 37th St., N. Y.C. Fitzroy 6567 





MULTIGRAPHING 





Shopping Commissions 
NEW YORK Ladye Lovelace PARIS 
CONSULTING DESIGNER 


EXPERT SHOPPING SERVICE, specializing in Boudoir 
Luxuries; Hand-made Imported Laces, Novelties 
108 E. 56th Appointments: Plaza 2312 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





Oscar F. Bernner 


107 West 46th St., New York eted 





G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 


——__——_] 


National Letter Company 


ELIZABETH HAMM, PRES. 


Typing—Plays and Manuscripts 


1416 B’way (Cor. 39th St.) Penn. 4141 











MIMEOGRAPHING 


Florence S. Newfield 


Mary E. Hamilton, author of “The Police Woman” 
—Capt. Williams, Lecturer — Joseph Golomb, 
author of Detective Stories and others recommend, 


303 Fifth Avenue 
(Bet. 31st and 32nd) _ Caledonia 0029 | 


Stephany & Co. 
Plays, Parts, Scenarios, Novels, ete. 


133 West 44th Street Bryant 8779 


“The Authors Nook” 


Around the corner from the Lambs Club, where 
you can have your plays and manuscripts typed. 


Rose Charlotte Smith 
Cadillac Hotel 
147 W. 43rd St., N. Y. C. Bryant 7100 





Vocal—Dramatic 


Secretarial Service 








Lucy Feagin Studio 


Dramatic Art 
STAGE, OPERA, PUBLIC SPEAKING 


112- 114 Carnegie | Hall Circle 1766 


Mary Stuart 


Dramatic coach and teacher of expression. 
Specialist in voice culture and _ diction. 


819-825 Carnegie Hall, N. Y., Circle 3467 





Miss M. Brandao 
Calvin Johnston, Author—Zoe Akins, Playwright 
-Henry W. Fisher, Author, and other pr — 
clients. Professional script, plays, n 


47 Ww. 42nd St. (Rm. 521) Longacre 6171 
May Wormser 


All duties performed with promptness and 
accuracy. 

Stenographic facilities—plays, 
33 West 42nd St. Pennsylvania 4959 
Aeolian Bldg. (Rm. 1628) Longacre 9792 


manuscripts, etc. 
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Schools 
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Mlle. Rita La Chappelle 


STAGE, CLASSIC, MODERN DANCING 
MORNING AND EVENING CLASSES 


149 W. 57th St.,N.Y.C. Circle 1243 





Alys Bentley—Michio Itow 


SCHOOL FOR THE DANCE 


Studios 60 and 61, Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 2329 New York 


eS —__ - 

NEW YORK STUDIO NELLE APPOINTMENTS 

300 west 58TH ST cotumBus 9545 
Former Imperial Russian Ballet Master, late with 
Paviowa Company. Beginners, advanced profes- 
sional classes, with special attention to children 
and teachers, in mastering, bar work, combinations, 
character and acrobatic technique. 





Spanish Dancing Studio 
Personal instruction by 


AURORA ARRIAZA 


637 Madison Ave. (Cor. 59th Street) 
Regent 7348. 


French Conversation, Grammar, Literature, 
Diction, Coaching, Translations, Young 
Parisienne Diplomee. 

Elaine de Sinsay 
59 West 48th Street Bryant 3441 














Picture gowns 


The futurist 
blouse 


CoO 


Bobritsky 


Original designs in 
hand-coloured 











shawls 
scarfs 
negligees 
pajamas 


Russel 


Modernist decoration of 
interiors 


screens 
lamp shades 
curtains 


Costumes—-settings 


OUR 


TWO WEST FIFTY-FIRST ST. 
Bryant 1809 








Editorially 
Speaking 


THis MATTER OF THE CRITICS 


One of the leaders in New York’s profes- 
sional theatre has just sent us word that we 
should never go back to our old plan of 
having the same critic write our monthly 
reviews of the New York season. He says 
that this year’s experiment in having a dif- 
ferent critic in each issue is an illuminating 
adventure and that he is sure all of our 
readers are enjoying it as much as he is. 

Are they? Is it more interesting to learn 
about the New York theatre from one man 
whose approach and whose standards you 
know, or to learn something about criticism 
from a dozen men, each of whom ap- 
proaches the theatre in a different way? 
3esides those already represented, we have 
(in this issue) Edmund Wilson of The 
Dial; and before the year is over we shall 
have had Ashley Dukes, who comes from 
London to see the New York theatre for 
the first time; Thornton Wilder and John 
Mason Brown, new names in criticism; Carl- 
ton Miles, of the Minneapolis Journal, with 
Robert Garland, of Baltimore, among the 
best known critics of the “provinces.” 

Often the critics do not like the plays or 
the acting or the direction that we like. 
Usually their measure of favor or disfavor 
is not our measure. Moreover, they like 
and dislike such different things among 
themselves and for such various reasons 
that readers of THEATRE Arts cannot settle 
down to accept any given opinion. But, says 
our professional adviser, so much the bet- 
ter. You start them going and they do 
their own thinking. But do they? Do you? 
And do you enjoy it? Let us know. 


Both Stanley R. McCandless, who drew 
the Baker map in this issue, and Donald 
Mitchell Oenslager, who is represented by 
sketches of four European Shakespeare pro- 
ductions, were members of the 47 Work- 
shop. Odenslager did the designs for The 
Life of Man, and Béranger, which the Har- 
vard Dramatic Club brought to New York 
two seasons ago. 
































DENISHAWN 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE, a _ quarterly 
review devoted to the art of the dance. Two 

dollars by the year, fifty cents a copy. 
KATHARANE EDSON, Director 
327 West 28th Street New York City 




















Ruth Mary Keyes | 


Dancing as Unfoldment 
by the laws of natural growth, achieving 


For DANCERS The “Inner Stretch” 
Ballet Technique 
Dances and Stage Specialties 
For SINGERS Harmonious Use of the Body 
ACTORS AND Improved Vitality 
ALL Release 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


New York City (1425 Broadway) Penn. 2634 





Myra Jane Wilcoxon 


SCHOOL OF BALLET, PANTOMIME 
AND PLASTIQUE 


637 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


“Miss Wilcoxon is a young artist of a 
distinctly original talent.” New York 
Tribune. 


Regent 7568 


CARTER-WADDELL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


Private and Class Instruction 


Ballet, Oriental, Acrobatic, Interpre- 
tive, Russian, Buck, Stage Step. 
Dances composed for Professionals 
and Amateurs. Vaudeville Acts Ar- 


ranged. ‘Teachers’ Course. 


18 West 72nd St., New York City 
Endicott 4188 





ANDALUSIAN ACADEMY 
of DANCING 


Juan de Beaucaire, Director 
(“El Flamenco’”’ ) 

Specializing in native Tango Argentino and 
Spanish Dances. Fado Portuguaize 
featured. 

Authentic Nautch, Oriental, and South 

Sea Islands Dances. 

Ballet technique taught—special 

given to beginners. 

Castanet playing easily mastered through 
the BEAUCAIRE Method. 


173 Madison Ave., (34th St.) Ashland 2059 


attention 





The Laboratory 
Theatre 


139 Macdougal St. New York 


The Laboratory Theatre combines 


a working theatre and a_ school 


under the direction of 


Richard Boleslawsky 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studie 
Prospectus upon request Telephone Spring 2759 
Five Scholarships Available for Men 








ELSY FINDLAY 


Authorized Teacher of DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


and Specialist in 


Plastic Movement and Modern 
FREEDOM from inhibitions through Rhythmic 
FREEDOM of muscular activity through Plastic Movement 
FREEDOM of expression in movement through Pantomime 


Address: 67 East 59th Street, 
Regent 7619 


Classes meet at 6 East 15th 


Pantomime 


New York 


Movement 





St. 


“The American actor has got to become aware of his body if he is 


ever going to make 
face and voice.” 


eloquent underchord to 


KENNETH MACGOWAN 
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.UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 











COURSES in the DRAMATIC ARTS 


University of lowa Summer Session 


First Term, 6 Weeks—June 15 to July 24 
Second Term, 5 Weeks—July 27 to August 28 
Acting: Theory and Technic; Rehearsal and Performance 
Stage Speech: Voice Development, English Phonetics and Pronunciation 
Stagecraft: Scenic Design, Stage Lighting, Out-of-Door Production, 
Tendencies of the Contemporary Stage, Dramatic Literature and Playwriting 


Stafi of Directors: E. C. Mabie (University of Iowa), Chester M. Wallace (Carnegie 
Institute of Technology), Oliver W. Larkin (Smith College), W. H. 
Trumbauer (University of Iowa). 


Practical technical work in the varied productions of a Student’s Repertory Theatre and in 
the Stagecraft Shop is combined with academic study. All courses credited toward A.B. 
and advanced degrees. For information and bulletins, write to 


Professor E. C. MABIE, Director 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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Theatrical Lighting Equipment 


In our desire to acquaint you with various 
types of lamps that are vital for stage 
work, we will illustrate with detailed 
description equipment we manufacture 
and can place at your disposal. 
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STANDARD NITROGEN SPOT LIGHT 
1000-1500 watts G-40 Type 
Replaces the arc burner with the ever 
popular nitrogen lamp. It is lighter and 
does not require constant attention of 
operator. 5 or 6inch lens, mirror reflector, 
groove for color frames and _ effects. 
Focus from intense spot to full flood. 
Arranged on stand or to hang, $40.00 
SAME with dimmer attached, $62.00 


Send for Catalog of 
EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL for the THEATRE 


DISPLAY STAGE 
LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


334 WEST 44th ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Editorially 
Speaking 


A Pay In Every Issue 


The new prospectuses of Theatre Arts 
carry the phrase, “A good play, wherever 
available,” instead of “A play in every issue.” 
We find that good plays are not available 
twelve times a year within the limits of 
space that we must set for them. Moreover, 
within the limit of space set by our maga- 
zine.we find that if we print a play each 
month we must necessarily shut out certain 
long articles or other features of special 
interest. The extract from Antoine’s Recol- 
lections of the Théatre Libre which appears 
in this issue is one of these and has in it 
more drama than most plays. D. H. Law- 
rence’s Hopi Snake Dance and Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s Demos and Dionysus, which 
we printed earlier in the year, are other ex- 
amples of what we should have had to sacrifice 
to inevitable plays. There are, on the other 
hand, just ahead some of the most interesting 
and varied plays we have ever printed. A 
gay Welsh comedy, The Poacher, by J. E. 
Francis, the author of Change; a Japanese 
Noh play, translated and arranged for pro- 
duction by Michio Itow and Robert Edmond 
Jones, with their stage directions and illus- 
trations; and a play of the life of a Russian 
immigrant in America, Rapunzel, by Alter 
Brody. 


THe Dance MAN 


An English illustrated review, mentioning 
the article on Stravinsky and the Dance in 
our November, 1924, issue, spoke of André 
Levinson as the man who knew more about 
the dance than anybody else in the world. It 
is not what Mr. Levinson knows that matters 
so much but the way he has of passing on 
to others the enthusiasm for what he knows 
about the dance. The proofs of an article 
in this issue, The Spirit of the Classic Dance, 
have been read so eagerly by everybody in 
the office that it has been difficult to keep a 
set for the printer. The Spirit of the Spanish 
Dance, which is to follow, goes one step 
farther in illuminating the art which every- 
one loves and almost no one understands. 
Dorothea Baldwin McCollester is translating 
these articles from the technical French and 
they are a test of her intuition and her skill. 
Translating a standardized art nomencla- 
ture into an English that has no words 
for it is not an easy matter. Miss Myra 
Jane Wilcoxon generously took time from 
her many classes to make clear by actual 
illustration many of the steps and _ poses 
discussed in this issue. 
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